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Sheridan at Five Forks 


By BRUCE CATTON 


QO, Apri. 1, 1865, THE FEDERAL ARMY IN FRONT OF PE- 
tersburg fought and won the battle of Five Forks. This battle 
was the formal beginning of the end for Lee’s army, and, hence, 
for the Southern Confederacy. It defeated Lee’s desperate at- 
tempt to stretch his thin lines and prevent Grant’s steady shift 
to the left. It made possible the final break-through of the Peters- 
burg lines, and compelled the Army of Northern Virginia to 
begin the last retreat which, under all the circumstances, could 
end nowhere except at the sleepy courthouse town of Appo- 
mattox. 

In other words, Five Forks was a tremendous victory for the 
Union Army—in some ways, the great, decisive victory of the 
whole Civil War. But out of it grew recriminations and argu- 
ments which were a live issue twenty years later and which still 
provide material for heated discussion and analysis. 

Two generals were concerned in this extended row—Phil Sheri- 
dan, who commanded the Union forces engaged at Five Forks, 
and Gouverneur Kemble Warren, commander of the Fifth Army 
Corps, the infantry element involved in the battle. 

At the very moment of victory, when George Pickett’s Con- 
federate force had been broken forever and the triumphant 
Unionists were sweeping up Confederate prisoners by the thou- 
sand, Sheridan relieved Warren from his command and curtly 
ordered him to report back at General Grant’s headquarters. 
In effect, he broke General Warren and ruined his career just 
when the triumph had become complete. Not until two decades 
had passed was Warren able to wring from a reluctant War De- 
partment a formal court of inquiry which, on the main points 
involved, gave him exoneration. 

It is this bitter argument that lends Five Forks its most pe- 
culiar interest. 
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Ordinarily, nobody quarrels with a victory. Civil War battles, 
it must be admitted, were uncommonly fertile ground for disa- 
greements between generals, but most of these disagreements 
grew out of defeat. Here they grew out of a victory sweeping 
enough, one would suppose, to have satisfied even the prima 
donnas who led Federal troops in the Civil War. Why? 

On the surface, the reason seems fairly obvious. Phil Sheridan 
was an extremely hot-headed man. He had a temper of such 
proportions that when he was a cadet at West Point it led him 
to the very edge of murder. He assaulted a cadet officer, was 
suspended from the Academy for a year, and confessed long 
afterward that he barely restrained himself from running the 
other cadet through with his bayonet. As he grew older he did 
learn a measure of self-control, but that explosive temper was 
always there, not far under the surface. He was a man who could 
blow up in fine style. In the heat of the battle at Five Forks 
he blew up at Warren. It is customary to dismiss the entire 
affair as just one more case of Phil Sheridan getting mad. 

Yet there is a great deal more to it than that. For the incident 
at Five Forks serves to high-light a problem in command—a 
problem which the Army of the Potomac had never succeeded 
in solving, and which finally brought about an explosion just 
as the army itself was about to pass into history and become a 
legendary army of memories which had somehow survived its 
generals and which would never again suffer a problem in com- 
mand. 

The command problem centered around the fact that the Army 
of the Potomac never, from first to last, succeeded in equipping 
itself with a set of generals who had an acute appreciation of 
the value of time. Napoleon’s famous remark—“Ask me for any- 
thing but time!”"—would have been lost on the army’s generals. 
By and large, they were products of the old school. They grew 
up, apparently, in the light of eighteenth-century warfare, when 
military science was an elaborate game played by elaborate rules, 
and when the loss of an hour, or a day or two, or even a couple 
of weeks, made no especial difference to anyone. War was 
formalized; it was like a game of chess, in some ways; from the 
point of view of the general it was essentially bloodless. 

It was the peculiar misfortune of the men of the Army of the 
Potomac that their great antagonist, the Army of Northern Vir- 
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ginia, was led by men who were entirely different. They saw 
war as, essentially, red-hot combat—a business of getting in close 
with the other fellow and slugging until something broke. Lee, 
Jackson, Longstreet, and the rest were fighters, men who enjoyed 
combat, men who never gave themselves or anyone under them 
any rest as long as their enemies were still on their feet and 
breathing. 

Hot-tempered Phil Sheridan was cast from the same mold. 
Warren was not. Out of that came their famous quarrel. It may 
be worth while to have a brief look at the background of the 
explosion at Five Forks. 

Grant had been extending his Petersburg lines to the west, 
forcing Lee to thin out his own lines to meet him and constantly 
threatening to curl an armed force around Lee’s right flank, 
cutting the vital Confederate supply line to the south and forcing 
the evacuation of the Petersburg-Richmond stronghold. Lee’s 
counterthrust—the attack on Fort Stedman—had been tried, and 
had failed, on March 25. After that the initiative was entirely 
in Grant’s hands, and he waited only for the unpaved roads to 
dry to make the most of it. 

At the end of March, Grant sent Sheridan and his cavalry on 
a sweep around Lee’s right flank. Sheridan moved first to the 
little hamlet of Dinwiddie Courthouse, well to the southwest 
of Grant’s own left flank; from here, he had only a comparatively 
short distance to move, marching almost due north, to strike the 
South Side Railroad line and cut Lee’s communications with the 
south. 

To meet this threat, Lee detached a force of cavalry and in- 
fantry, with General Pickett as the commander, to operate against 
Sheridan. Pickett established himself in the vicinity of Five 
Forks—which was nowhere: just a place in the dreary pine flats 
where the important roadways crossed—and knocked back Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry when the leading mounted division went prowling 
forward toward the railway line. 

Pickett’s first blow was successful and Sheridan had to fall 
back on Dinwiddie Courthouse, with Pickett following closely. 
The weather was bad, the roads were little better than quag- 
mires, most of the fields were as soggy as the bottom of a mill- 
pond, and Sheridan’s thrust had been blunted. Yet Sheridan 
realized that the temporary advantage which the Confederates 
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had won actually represented a shining opportunity for the Fed- 
erals. Lee had detached a substantial foree—more of a force 
than, in his present condition, he could afford to lose—far out 
beyond his own flank. Sheridan reasoned that that force should 
never be allowed to get back to Lee. If the Federals moved 
fast, he argued, they could utterly destroy it; after that, the way 
to final and conclusive victory would be wide open. 

So Sheridan plodded off through the mud to Grant’s head- 
quarters to make his proposal. He had been sent out on what 
was, essentially, a raid: now if Grant would send infantry to 
stiffen his cavalry, said Sheridan, this could be turned from a 
raid into a climactic blow. If the infantry came over fast, Pick- 
ett’s force could be cut off and annihilated. Grant saw it Sheri- 
dan’s way and promised to help. But Sheridan got a slight 
disappointment. He asked that he be given Horatio Wright's 
Sixth Army Corps, and he was not able to get it. 

The Sixth Corps had been under Sheridan’s command in the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. By the spring of 1865, it repre- 
sented the shock troops of the Army of the Potomac. Its men 
were war-wise veterans who had not yet lost their dash. They 
knew Sheridan and Sheridan knew them; better yet, he and 
General Wright knew one another and knew how to work to- 
gether. “Give me the Sixth Corps,” cried Sheridan, “and we'll 
finish this business!” 

But the Sixth Cops could not be given to him. It was stationed 
a number of miles to the east, in the trenches facing the Peters- 
burg defenses. To pull it out of line, send in replacements, and 
move the corps over the almost impassable roads to Sheridan’s 
position around Dinwiddie Courthouse would take two or three 
days—and Sheridan wanted his infantry by tomorrow morning, 
before dawn. He would have to take what he could get; and 
what he could get was General Warren's Fifth Corps, which 
held the left end of the Federal line and was situated, as March 
came to its end, just a few miles northeast of Dinwiddie Court- 
house. 

The Fifth Corps had a famous record. It had been built, 
originally, around the old division of regulars, George Sykes’s 
regulars. It had been commanded by Fitz-John Porter, and it 
had been McClellan’s pet outfit, back in the days when the army 
was young. By the spring of 1865 its regulars had been whittled 
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down to the vanishing point, but the corps still kept its regular 
army flavor. Its drill and discipline tended to be stiffer than in 
the other corps. It had a strong leavening of regular army offi- 
cers, and a holdover of the regular army tradition. By any 
standards it was a good combat unit. 

Its general was famous, too. Warren had had two great days. 
One was at Gettysburg when, as an officer on Meade’s staff, he 
had spotted the Confederate threat to Little Round Top and 
had got troops over in the nick of time to meet the threat. The 
other was at Mine Run, in the late fall of 1863, when Warren 
had the moral courage to call off Meade’s projected attack on 
the Confederate entrenchments because he saw what Meade. 
at a distance, could not know, that the Confederates held an 
impregnable position and that a Federal attack there would be 
a bloody failure. It would have been easy enough for Warren 
to go through with the attack as ordered, with Meade’s explicit 
directive as his protection; instead he cancelled it, on his own 
responsibility, let Meade’s wrath descend on his own head, and 
saved the army from a disastrous whipping. 

He was an interesting sort of. soldier, this Warren: slim, 
swarthy, with a long mustache and high cheekbones, given to 
fussing over details, with more of a streak of sensitivity than a 
professional soldier really needs to have. He had fought Indians 
in the West, before the Civil War, and after a number of such 
fights he wrote that the trouble with attacking an Indian village 
was the fact that in the process one unavoidably shot a good 
many Indian women and children—and, after the fighting was 
over, and one came to dress their wounds, one found that they 
were not howling savages but, simply, women and children.’ 
Again, at Cold Harbor, when the Union Army had climaxed an 
unbroken month of fighting with a fortnight in the sweltering 
trenches, under fire day and night, Warren burst out to a staff 
officer: “For thirty days now, it has been one funeral procession, 
past me; and it is too much!” 

Warren had a high reputation. Grant remarked that when 
the Wilderness Campaign began, and he had to consider what 
he might do if a stray bullet happened to hit General Meade, he 


1 Emerson G. Taylor, Gouverneur Kemble Warren (Boston, 1932), 5 ff. 
2 George R. Agassiz (ed.), Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-1865: Letters of Col. 
Theodore Lyman from the Wilderness to Appomattox (Boston, 1922), 147. 
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had felt that Warren would be the best man to succeed to the 
command of the Army of the Potomac. He changed his mind 
later, to be sure, but the fact that he had Warren in mind at the 
time indicates the man’s standing. 

Now when Warren was ordered to take his Fifth Corps over 
to help Sheridan at Dinwiddie, the assignment looked simple 
enough—on paper. Warren's position was no more than half a 
dozen miles away from Sheridan’s. His orders reached him in 
the evening. Sheridan wanted him to have his men in position 
at dawn, so that they could strike Pickett’s left flank and rear 
while the cavalry engaged him in front. With any luck at all, 
it seemed likely that long before noon Pickett’s whole force 
should be destroyed, at only a moderate expenditure in Federal 
man power. 

Unfortunately, Warren was not going to be making his move 
on paper. He was going to be moving in Virginia mud, in pitch- 
darkness, in pouring rain, with fifteen thousand soldiers who 
were dead on their feet. The job which looked very simple was, 
in actual fact, quite impossible. 

Warren’s men had been fighting all day—a hard, wearing fight, 
which had cost many casualties. When night came the troops 
were in the immediate presence of the enemy, which meant 
that their withdrawal would have to be handled slowly and with 
a great deal of care. The orders that came to Warren from Gen- 
eral Meade were extremely confusing and contradictory, and 
forced him to do a great deal of countermarching with some of 
his units. Altogether, it was well past midnight before the move- 
ment could actually be begun. 

When it did begin there was more trouble. It had been raining 
for a week, and the whole countryside was a swamp. Squarely 
across the middle of the road Warren’s men had to use there ran 
a little creek, which the rain had turned into a foaming river 
too deep to be waded. The column had to halt, in the middle 
of the night, while engineers tore down a barn or two and built 
a bridge. Nobody had had any sleep, everybody was dead with 
fatigue, most of the maps were wrong—and, what with one thing 
and another, it was well past daylight when the first of Warren’s 
troops came up to where Sheridan was impatiently waiting. 

Pickett, meanwhile, had taken the alarm—being, apparently, 
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quite as capable as Sheridan of seeing that his position was one 
of great peril. Some echo of Warren’s move had reached him, 
and by daylight he had pulled his troops back from in front of 
Dinwiddie Courthouse and taken position at Five Forks, in a 
long line facing south. By the time the Fifth Corps began to 
assemble in the spot Sheridan had designated, Pickett was no 
longer where his flank and rear could be attacked. 

So there had to be another move. Somehow, the generals got 
the Fifth Corps moved six or eight miles to the north, to a spot 
from which the flank and rear of Pickett’s new position could 
be assailed. While the infantry moved, the cavalry pressed for- 
ward, forming line just out of gunshot, facing Pickett’s hastily 
dug trenches. 

Warren’s infantry, which had marched all night and fought 
all of the previous day, did not move rapidly. Sheridan was edgy 
and impatient, trying to prod Warren into making more speed: 
Warren, proud and reserved, went into his shell under what he 
understandably considered unjust criticism, and gave the restless 
Sheridan the impression that he did not especially care when 
he got his men into position. The upshot of all of this was that 
it was late in the afternoon when the attack finally got under 
way. And when it did get moving there was one final accident. 

Someone had given Warren a defective map. Or, perhaps, 
his orders were confused; at this distance it is all but impossible 
to make out just what went wrong. In any case, when the Fifth 
Corps advanced, it was half a mile farther to the east than it 
was supposed to be. Instead of hitting the extreme left of Pick- 
ett’s line with crunching force, it went marching off into empty 
wood lots and weedy pastures, hitting nothing at all. 

Eventually, of course, things got straightened out. Some of 
Warren’s subordinate commanders got their units swung around 
and came in on the Confederate flank. Even the two divisions 
which marched off into nowhere were actually putting them- 
selves into a good position to wheel and attack the Confederate 
rear, and this—after a frantic hour or so of hard riding, copious 
swearing, and mixed orders—they managed to do. By sundown 
the battle had been won. Pickett’s command had ceased to exist 
as a fighting force. More than five thousand prisoners were on 
their way back to the Federal provost marshal’s pen. What 
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Sheridan had set out to do had been done—not quite in the way 
Sheridan had intended to do it, but nevertheless done. The vic- 
tory was complete. 

At which moment Sheridan sent Warren a note relieving him 
of his command and putting his senior division commander, 
General Charles Griffin, in his place. We get a picture of War- 
ren riding up to Sheridan, just at dusk, while the troops were 
capering and shouting with glee, and the long files of captured 
Southerners were going to the rear, and the army's leading ele- 
ments were chasing the disrupted remnants of Pickett’s command 
toward the now defenseless South Side Railroad. Riding up to 
Sheridan, Warren swallowed his pride and asked, quietly, if 
Sheridan would not reconsider his harsh order. 

Sheridan’s reply was entirely characteristic, and was shouted 
loudly enough for other officers who sat their horses near by to 
hear. 

“Reconsider, hell!” cried Sheridan. “I don’t reconsider my de- 
cisions! Obey the order!”* 

So Warren rode away, disgraced and broken in the moment 
of victory, and Sheridan turned his back and went on with the 
job of trying to destroy what was left of the Confederate force. 

Now it was clear to the court of inquiry which finally examined 
the case—just as it is clear now—that Sheridan had been hasty 
and cruelly unjust. It was no fault of Warren’s that his corps 
came late to the scene. It was not his fault that the blow as 
finally launched missed its target. When that accident hap- 
pe ned, Warren did all any man could have done to realign his 
command and get into the fight. In the end, the mistake had cost 
nothing anyway. The victory was so complete that the surrender 
of Lee’s army followed—as a direct result—less than ten days 
later. 

Surely, Warren did not deserve what happened to him. Surely, 
Phil Sheridan might have been just a little more generous. 

All of that is true enough. And yet one who studies the history 
of the Army of the Potomac is compelled to admit that while 
Sheridan’s act was an act of brutal injustice, it would have been 
a great deal better for the army as a whole if one or another of 
its commanders had committed similar acts of injustice two or 


8 Joshua L. Chamberlain, The Passing of the Armies (New York, 1915), 143-44, 
151. 
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three years earlier. For this act of Sheridan’s represented the 
kind of hard, rigid, unreasoning insistence on perfection that 
was always lacking in the command system of the Army of the 
Potomac. In the long run, that lack prolonged the war and cost 
thousands of lives. 

In all the history of the Army of the Potomac, up to Five 
Forks, no general had ever been penalized for being just a little 
late. When something went wrong in battle or on the march— 
and a great many things went wrong—excuses were always ac- 
cepted. If what was supposed to happen at five in the morning 
did not happen until two in the afternoon, no one really got 
exercised about it. If today’s move took place day after tomor- 
row, the high command was likely to be very understanding— 
because, a good deal of the time, the high command itself was 
as likely.as not to be responsible. 

Sheridan, in point of fact, had simply taken a leaf from Stone- 
wall Jackson’s book. 

When Jackson fought Shields, at Kernstown, early in the spring 
of 1862, it appears that he had been deceived as to the size of 
the Federal forces and bit off rather more than he could chew. 
After a sturdy fight, Jackson’s capable subordinate, General Rob- 
ert S. Garnett, ordered a retreat—which, in the light of all of 
the facts, was no more than plain common sense. The retreat 
extricated a useful body of Confederate troops from a position 
that had become untenable, and it did no harm to Jackson’s 
strategic plan—for the fight at Kernstown permanently jogged 
Federal plans for northern Virginia out of gear. 

All of which did not assuage Stonewall Jackson in the slightest. 
He relieved Garnett from his command, did his best to have him 
cashiered from the army, and to the day of his death never re- 
lented. Garnett’s excuses did not matter at all: he had not done 
what he was told to do—or, to be more accurate, he had done 
what he had been told not to do—and that was that. Jackson 
was totally and eternally unforgiving. 

This was very rough on General Garnett, but it had a lastingly 
beneficial effect on the troops thereafter led by Stonewall Jackson. 
Every general who was told to be somewhere at a certain hour, 
or to do something in a certain way, always had what happened 
to Garnett in the front of his mind. 

That was the sort of thing that never happened in the Army 
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of the Potomac. In most of its battles, someone—like Warren, 
at Five Forks—came into action late, or hit in the wrong place, 
or did not hit at all when he was supposed to hit—often enough 
with the best reasons in the world, but usually with disastrous 
effect. 

Warren himself, as a matter of fact, had such spots on his own 
record. At Spotsylvania Court House, while the Second Corps 
and the Sixth Corps were assailing the Bloody Angle at dawn, 
Grant and Meade ordered Warren to attack on their right. What 
with one thing and another, Warren was not able to get his corps 
into action until noon, or thereafter. It had no effect, except to 
kill a number of soldiers who might otherwise have remained 
alive. Made promptly, it might easily have turned the day into 
victory. 

In the same way, when the Army of the Potomac got up to 
Petersburg in the latter part of June 1864, Warren was ordered 
to move from his spot on the left of the Union line, march over- 
land to the Jerusalem Plank Road, and come in on the unde- 
fended Confederate right. His move was to begin at dawn, at 
which time the territory in his front was all but empty of Con- 
federate troops. There is small reason to doubt that if the Fifth 
Corps had gone in as planned, Petersburg would have been 
taken and Lee’s army would have been driven off. 

Warren did not quite make it. The terrain was bad and un- 
familiar, Confederate skirmishers made it appear that there was 
a solid force of Southerners in Warren’s front—and, for this rea- 
son and that, the corps did not really get rolling until midafter- 
noon, by which time it was too late. Petersburg was not taken, 
and the war went on and on, for nine more months. But General 
Meade, for all of his notoriously short temper, was not a per- 
fectionist of the Jackson-Sheridan type. 

One gets the impression, indeed, that the commanders of the 
Army of the Potomac did not really expect things to go according 
to plan. Some corps or division commander was always going 
to come in late, or lead his troops in maladroitly, or do something 
else that upset the battle plan: it had always been that way, 
and, apparently, the commanding general usually figured that 
since men are imperfect, limited mortals prone to error, it always 
would be that way. 

The underlying trouble, it seems to me, is that the one great 
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ingredient which the Army of the Potomac lacked—and which 
the Army of Northern Virginia had in ample measure—was grim, 
ferocious, driving force at the top. Grant had it, to be sure, but 
things were set in the mold by the time he got there, and the 
dual command system which he permitted was too loose-jointed 
to make quick correction possible. But McClellan never had it, 
nor did Burnside, nor did Meade. Hooker had a good touch of 
it, but his own inner uncertainty got the better of him at Chan- 
celiorsville, and the Hooker who might have been never broke 
out of the shell. 

And the real difficulty seems to have been, simply, that the 
McClellan tradition, so excellent in many ways, had one crippling 
defect. It did not include a simple fondness for fighting, the 
kind of joy in battle that Sheridan had, and Jackson, and the 
great self-contained gentleman in gray, Robert E. Lee. 

These men fought all-out. When there was a battle they hit 
with everything they had. No victory was ever complete enough 
to satisfy them: no subordinate who failed to do what he was 
supposed to do could ever quite appease them. They were ruth- 
less. They insisted on results. They could be very hard on the 
generals under them—as Jackson was hard on Garnett, and as 
Sheridan was hard on Warren—and they got results. 

It was that ruthless, driving insistence on victory that is missing 
from the story of the command system in the Army of the Po- 
tomac. McClellan gave the army much, but he did not give it 


that. It is possible to guess that the war might have been two 
years shorter if he had. 











John C. Breckinridge in the 
Crisis of 1860-1861 


By FRANK H. HECK 


‘te OPENING OF THE CRITICAL YEAR 1860 FOUND JOHN 
C. Breckinridge in an enviable political position.’ Not yet thirty- 
nine years of age, he still had more than a year to serve as Vice 
President of the United States. Within the month past the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky by an overwhelming majority had 
elected him to the Senate of the United States for the six years 
beginning March 4, 1861." When the time should come for him 
to begin his senatorial term, his party’s control of the state gov- 
ernment and of the state’s representation in the Senate would 
be complete. The election of August 1859 had given the De- 
mocracy a generous majority in each house of the legislature and 
had made one of Breckinridge’s personal and political friends, 
Beriah Magoffin of Harrodsburg, governor. His prospective col- 
league as senator, Lazarus W. Powell of Henderson, was also his 
devoted friend.’ Breckinridge himself had never failed in his 


1 The preparation of this article was made possible in part through a grant-in- 
aid allocated by the Carnegie Research Committee from funds made available 
jointly by the Carnegie Foundation and Centre College of Kentucky. The author, 
however, and not the College or the Foundation is solely responsible for the stat 
ments made in this publication. 

2 Frankfort Daily Kentucky Yeoman, December 9, 13, 1859. 

It has been suggested that the senatorial election took place an unusualh 
time before the beginning of the new senatorial term. Actually the Genera. «s- 
sembly which met on December 5, 1859, and adjourned March 5, 1860, would 
not, in the absence of a special session, have met again before the conclusion of 
Senator John J. Crittenden’s term, March 4, 1861. By statute, the legislature was 
required to hold a senatorial election on the eighth day of the session preceding 
the expiration of an incumbent's term. Revised Statutes of Kentucky (Frankfort, 
1852), 54, 298-99, 458. 

8“The Campaign for 1859,” October 12, 1859, in Harry Todd Innes Papers 
(Filson Club, Louisville); Powell to Breckinridge, May 25, 1856; Magoffin to 
Breckinridge, July 2, 1856, in Breckinridge Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library 


of Congress ). 
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candidacy for an elective office; his political luck had become 
almost proverbial in Kentucky.* 

No advocate of disunion, not even an extreme spokesman of 
Southern rights, the Vice President, just a year earlier, had made 
the Senate’s removal from its old quarters to the hall which it 
still occupies the occasion of a moving tribute to the Union and 
the Constitution.’ At the opening of 1860 there was no indica- 
tion that his views had changed. Less than two years later, just 
in time to avoid arrest by federal troops, Breckinridge rode away 
from his Lexington home. A few days later, safe within the lines 
of the Confederate army, he published an open letter resigning 
his seat in the Senate and justifying his course in adhering to 
the Confederacy.* 

The purpose of this study is to review Breckinridge’s career 
during the twelve months of 1860 and the first nine months of 
1861, in an effort to learn what part he played in the crisis of 
disunion and why he abandoned his senatorship to serve in the 
army of the Confederate States. 

Shortly after his election to the Senate the youthful Vice Presi- 
dent traveled to Frankfort. There, on December 21, 1859, in a 
speech lasting an hour and a half, he returned thanks to the 
General Assembly and responded to a series of interrogatories 
addressed to him before his election. In so doing he took his 
stand on the principal issues then agitating the United States, 
and particularly the slaveholding states. Asserting vigorously the 
right of slaveholders to the protection of their title to their slaves 
in all the territories of the United States, Breckinridge did not 
think that a federal slave code was presently required for this 
purpose.’ His position on slavery in the territories, significantly 

,ough, was not only that of his friend Magoffin; it was also the 

nsition occupied by Magoffin’s recent opponent, Joshua F. Bell 
Yarville. At least one Opposition editor hastened to say that 
what Breckinridge now advocated had been better expressed 
during the late gubernatorial canvass, by Bell, Humphrey Mar- 
shall, and other Opposition worthies.* In any event it could not, 


4 Frankfort Daily Kentucky Yeoman, December 13, 1859; Frankfort Daily Com- 
monwealth, December 13, 1859; Lexington Kentucky Statesman, December 13, 
1859. 

5 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 202-204. 

6 Frankfort Tri-Weekly Kentucky Yeoman, November 5, 1861. 

7 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, December 23, 30, 1859. 

8 Frankfort Daily Commonwealth, December 30, 1859. 
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for Kentucky in 1859-1860, be counted an extreme proslavery 
pronouncement, though in certain quarters the address was hailed 
as a forceful attack on Stephen A. Douglas’ squatter sovereignty 
views.” 

The larger part of the Frankfort speech was devoted, how- 
ever, not to an attack on Douglas’ relatively moderate position 
but to a denunciation of the supposed purposes of the Republican 
party. Citing its 1856 platform, the speeches of William H. 
Seward, and Hinton R. Helper’s Impending Crisis, Breckinridge 
concluded that the ultimate aim of the Republicans was the 
abolition of slavery throughout the country. Promising that Ken- 
tucky, and he as her spokesman in the Senate, would fight such 
a program within the Union and by constitutional means, he 
argued that Republican purposes, even in their more moderate 
aspects, were subversive of both the Constitution and the Union. 
The South, which he admonished to support and help enforce 
the law against the foreign slave trade, was to come with clean 
hands, appealing to the great body of conservative opinion in 
the North for its rights under the Constitution. Thus appealing, 
the South was to trust that the justice of its cause and the aid of 
Divine Providence might compass the overthrow of the Re- 
publican party, stay the alienation of the sections, and preserve 
both Constitution and Union. In any event the orator pledged 
that Kentucky would “cling to the Constitution while a shred 
of it remains.” 

The senator-elect’s address was received with enthusiasm by 
his admirers, though less friendly commentators denounced it 
as a bid for the presidential nomination at the Democratic con- 
vention to be held at Charleston. Still others concluded, with 
some reason, that by virtually forcing him to take a stand on the 
ticklish question of slavery in the territories his intraparty op- 
ponents had destroyed any chance that he might receive the 
party's nomination.” 

There can be no doubt that he was more than willing to accept 

® Washington Constitution, December 30, 1859. 

10 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, December 30, 1859. 

11 Frankfort Daily Kentucky Yeoman, December 23, 1859; Frankfort Tri-Week- 
ly Kentucky Yeoman, December 29, 1859; Lexington Kentucky Statesman, Decem- 
ber 27, 1859; Frankfort Daily Commonwealth, December 26, 30, 1859, January 
10, 1860; Cincinnati Enquirer, quoted in Lexington Kentucky Statesman, January 


10, 1860; Joseph Medill to Abraham Lincoln, January 10, 1860, in David C. 
Mearns (ed.), The Lincoln Papers (2 vols., Garden City, N. Y., 1948), I, 228. 
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a nomination, though not to make an open fight for it. Some of 
his Kentucky supporters were more eager than he; in various 
parts of the country, particularly in Pennsylvania, he was re- 
peatedly mentioned as a worthy and likely standard-bearer.” 
On the other hand, an older Kentuckian, who had promoted 
Breckinridge’s political advancement during the Pierce adminis- 
tration, was also in the running. This was Pierce’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, James Guthrie, president of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad.” 

The popular Vice President was absent from his post as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate for almost exactly a month, December 
15, 1859, until January 16, 1860. Meanwhile the Senate marked 
time, while members of the House of Representatives struggled 
to elect a Speaker and in the bitter words of that struggle ap- 
preciably widened the breach in sentiment between the sec- 
tions.'* Meanwhile, too, the Democracy of Kentucky held its 
state convention, January 9-10, to choose delegates to the Charles- 
ton convention, draft a platform, and name presidential electors." 

The platform was one on which Breckinridge could appropri- 
ately have been recommended for the presidency. On the ques- 
tion of slavery in the territories it adopted fully the position of 
his Frankfort speech. But the convention, with no open opposi- 
tion on the floor, recommended Guthrie “as one upon whom all 
the conservative elements, . . . North and South, might con- 
sistently and successfully unite.” The unanimous adoption of 
this resolution represented a compromise between the Guthrie 
men, who had wished the Kentucky delegation to Charleston 
positively bound to support their favorite, and those who would 
have preferred instructing the delegates for Douglas or Breckin- 
ridge or leaving them “uncommitted and uninstructed.” When 


12 John C. Breckinridge to Robert J. Breckinridge, January 30, 1860, in Breckin- 
ridge Papers; Lexington Kentucky Statesman, January 6, 10, 13, 20, 27, February 
10, 21, March 6, 23, 30, 1860; Robert Toombs to Alexander H. Stephens, Jan- 
uary 11, 1860, in Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, 
Alexander H. Stephens and Howell Cobb, in American Historical Association, An- 
nual Report, 1911 (2 vols., Washington, 1913), II, 455; H. M. Rice to Beriah 
Magoffin, March 5, 1860, in Magoffin Papers (Kentucky State Historical Society, 
Frankfort ); Magoffin to John W. Stevenson, March 12, 1860, in Andrew and John 
W. Stevenson Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

13 Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce: Young Hickory of the Granite Hills ( Phila- 
delphia, 1931), 403-404. 

14 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 162-447. 

15 Frankfort Daily Kentucky Yeoman, January 12, 1860. 
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the convention chose its four delegates at large it selected Guthrie 
stalwarts, defeating such a zealous Breckinridge supporter as 
James B. Clay, son of the great Whig leader and representative 
in Congress, 1857-1859, of the Ashland district." 

During the months which remained before the convention 
assembled at Charleston, Breckinridge made no overt effort to 
secure the nomination. Writing on January 30 to his uncle, the 
Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, eminent leader of Old School Pres- 
byterianism, he took a pessimistic view of his prospects: 


I find my name a good deal discussed in connection with the Presi- 
dency, yet I have neither said or done anything to encourage it—and 
am firmly resolved not to do so. I do not think that I will be nomi- 
nated, for except what is intimated in the letter of Mr Van Dyke 
I know of no organization for me any where, and many of the friends 
of other gentlemen are actively whistling me down the wind... . I 
am astonished at the indifference I feel to the personal aspect of the 
matter.'* 


The Vice President's political friends did not, however, prac- 
tice the indifference which their idol professed.'* And leading 
figures in the Democratic party, including some by no means 
friendly to Breckinridge, believed or feared that he had a good 
chance of nomination.'® As the time for the national convention 
approached, Breckinridge asked his friend James B. Clay, “as a 
personal favor to him,” to go to Charleston to guard his interests 
and honor. To this, Clay, who seems to have had little taste for 
political manipulation, reluctantly agreed.*® Other Kentuckians, 
including Senator Powell, Governor Magoffin, Congressman Hen- 


16 Tbid., January 9, 12, 1860; Lexington Kentucky Statesman, January 10, 13, 
February 3, 1860; “Se De Kay” [Charles D. Kirk] in Louisville Daily Journal, Jan- 
uary 11, 1860; ibid., January 12, 1860; Samuel Haycraft to Joseph Holt, January 
10, 1860, in Holt Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress ). 

17 Breckinridge Papers. 

18 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, February 10, March 23, 1860; Rice to Ma- 
goffin, March 5, 1860; Ben. P. Cissell to Magoffin, March 19, 1860, in Magoffin 
Papers; Magoffin to John W. Stevenson, March 12, 1860; William G. Reed to John 
W. Stevenson, March 18, 1860; Thomas B. Stevenson to John W. Stevenson, April 
13, 1860, in Stevenson Papers. 

19 Toombs to Stephens, January 11, 1860, in Phillips (ed.), Correspondence of 
Toombs, Stephens and Cobb, 455; J. A. Bayard to Thomas F. Bayard, March 12, 
24, 1860, in Bayard Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

20 Clay to Mrs. Susan M. Clay, April 13, 17, 1860, in Thomas J. Clay Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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ry C. Burnett, and William Preston, minister to Spain, shared 
with him the same mission.’ 

In view of the size and determination of the Douglas following 
at Charleston, the Vice President’s chances for the nomination 
would no doubt have been meager even had he enjoyed the 
support of his own state delegation. That delegation, however, 
to the weary end of the balloting gave its twelve votes to Guthrie, 
who at one point, with the support of the administration forces, 
attained a total of 6614 votes to Douglas’ 15114.” Breckinridge’s 
managers were further handicapped by their principal’s feeling 
that while Guthrie remained in the race the Breckinridge men 
must oppose the casting of any votes for their favorite. Thus 
when an Arkansas vote for the Vice President was announced 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, James B. Beck of Lexington, Breckin- 
ridge’s law partner, rose to ask that the vote be withdrawn since 
Breckinridge was unwilling to stand against the gentlemen con- 
tending for the nomination, particularly Guthrie. Beck’s request 
was honored. Others of Breckinridge’s representatives worked 
earnestly, if regretfully, to keep the North Carolina delegation 
from turning to him while Guthrie remained a candidate.** 

When the Douglas majority voted, May 3, to recess what was 
left of the convention until June 18 at Baltimore, Breckinridge’s 
attitude changed somewhat. Writing late in May, he said, “I 
have some hope, but no great confidence in the general result 
at Baltimore. If we can unite, we will elect the nominees. Lin- 
coln will not run well east of the mountains. It is clear the party 
cannot be united on D[ouglas].” He thought it possible that he 
was indeed the person on whom the Democracy might unite; 
certain of the recent followers of R. M. T. Hunter and Joseph 
Lane were reported eager to concentrate the Southern votes upon 
him. Breckinridge still felt that Kentucky should continue to 
support Guthrie if New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, or 
any two of them, did so. 


21 Murat Halstead, Caucuses of 1860. A History of the National Political Con- 
ventions of the Current Presidential Campaign . . . (Columbus, 1860), 29. 

22 Ibid., 85-92; George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas 
and the Needless War (Boston and New York, 1934), 448. 

23 Halstead, Caucuses of 1860, 90; Proceedings of the National Democratic 
Convention at Charleston, S. C., April 23 to May 3d, 1860 [Washington, 1860], 
150; R. M. Johnson to John W. Stevenson, May 27, 1860, in Stevenson Papers. 
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. . » but if some of those states and the South generally should de- 
sire to go for me, why should Ky hold back? Mr G having the highest 
vote of any Southern man on the last ballot at Charleston (no mat- 
ter how it was got) let his friends start him again, but surely they 
should not refuse to recognize the greater strength of another Ken- 
tuckian, if indeed it should exist and be distinctly developed... . I 
never have and do not now desire to diminish his proper strength, 
on the contrary I have done something to increase it, but when the 
right time comes (if it ever does) two or three gentlemen in the dele- 
gation should be talked to firmly and to the point.** 


Before the time for balloting was reached at Baltimore, how- 
ever, the situation was far from that which Breckinridge had 
envisioned. The Douglas men, supported by the New York dele- 
gation, had voted successfully to seat the pro-Douglas contin- 
gents, newly chosen from Alabama and Louisiana, to supplant 
the men who had withdrawn from the Charleston convention. 
On this issue a fresh secession, in which ten of the twenty-four 
Kentucky delegates took part, was precipitated.** Most of the 
delegates upon whom Breckinridge’s friends had depended were 
accordingly no longer on hand to make the effort to concentrate 
the vote on him. The Douglas forces were in full command of 
the remnant of the convention, and the handful of votes cast for 
Breckinridge and Guthrie was hardly a token.*® 

With those Kentuckians who withdrew from the Douglas- 
dominated convention, or rather ahead of them, went most of 
the Southern delegations which had seceded at Charleston, ad- 
ditional Southern members, and the administration-controlled 
delegates from the Pacific coast, with some from the Northeastern 
states, notably Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Assembling at 
the Maryland Institute, they quickly adopted the proslavery 
platform rejected at Charleston. Almost as expeditiously, they 
selected their nominees. George B. Loring of Massachusetts pro- 
posed Breckinridge for the presidency, urging, among other 
things, his devotion “to the Constitution and the Union.” In all, 
105 votes were cast. On the first count Breckinridge received 
81, while 24 went to Daniel S. Dickinson of New York. One by 
one the latter votes were shifted to Breckinridge, who was finally 


24 Breckinridge to James B. Clay, May 31, 1860, in Thomas J. Clay Papers. 

25 Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 1948), 
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proclaimed the unanimous choice of what claimed to be the 
legitimate convention of the national Democratic party. Joseph 
Lane of Oregon received the vice-presidential nomination by 
acclamation. So rapidly, indeed, did the seceders work that 
Douglas and Fitzpatrick, Breckinridge and Lane were all nomi- 
nated on June 23.7" 

In later years Benjamin F. Butler reported that before the 
Northern men in the predominantly Southern convention had 
settled upon Breckinridge, they sought and received from him 
a vigorous profession of allegiance to the Constitution and the 
Union and a “repudiation of the cry . . . that if the Republican 
party came into power, the South would secede.”** This asser- 
tion, resting solely on the postwar testimony of the unreliable 
Butler, may have been the truth; the candidate’s staunchly Union- 
ist uncle and many other Kentuckians took his selection as nomi- 
nee to mean that the Southern Democrats had abandoned dis- 
unionism.”’ Breckinridge himself asserted that he was nominated 
at Baltimore “without any solicitation on my part, and against 
my expressed wishes.”*° 

He was now obliged to make a hurried yet crucial decision: 
Should he accept or reject a nomination tendered by a fraction 
of the Democratic party? He must have been aware that his 
opponents would question the regularity of the convention which 
offered him its sponsorship. He must have known that less than 
half of the Kentucky delegation to the original Baltimore con- 
vention had joined the forces meeting at the Maryland Institute. 
This was hardly the sort of nomination of which he and his 
friends had dreamed. Certainly he was too experienced a poli- 
tician to suppose that he had much of a chance to gain a majority 
of the electoral votes. 

At any rate he soon made his choice. The Maryland Institute 
convention concluded its sessions late Saturday night. Monday 
evening, a friendly crowd, headed by a brass band, paraded up 
Pennsylvania Avenue, surrounded Breckinridge’s Washington 
residence, and called the nominee out. His remarks were brief, 


27 Washington Constitution, June 26, 1860; Halstead, Caucuses of 1860, 222-24; 
Nichols, Disruption of American Democracy, 318-20. 

28 Benjamin F. Butler, Autobiography and Personal Reminiscences of Major- 
General Benj. F. Butler: Butler’s Book (Boston, 1892), 144. 

29 [Robert J. Breckinridge], “The Civil War,” in Danville Quarterly Review 
(Danville, Ky., 1861-1864), I (December 1861), 653. 

30 Frankfort Tri-Weekly Kentucky Yeoman, September 13, 1860. 
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hardly a speech by 1860 standards. He had already accepted 
the nomination, but with regret at the divisions within the party. 
He had approved, as necessary under the circumstances, the 
organization and proceedings of the convention meeting at the 
Maryland Institute. Since he had determined, before the con- 
vention selected him as its standard-bearer, to support its action 
and its platform, he felt that he could not refuse to serve in the 
role assigned him.*' 

For further explanations of Breckinridge’s decision one must 
look elsewhere. One plausible suggestion is found in a letter 
written from Washington less than two months later to Alexander 
H. Stephens: “Mr. [Robert] Toombs induced Breck [sic] to ac- 
cept—asserted that he would carry the whole South like a storm, 
and that in less than 40 days he would have the field clear to 
himself—Douglas being withdrawn.”** Mrs. Jefferson Davis, writ- 
ing many years later, reported that Breckinridge immediately 
after his nomination told her, “I trust I have the courage to lead 
a forlorn hope.” 

In any event he was launched upon a candidacy, not as wear- 
ing physically as that which tradition imposes upon a twentieth- 
century nominee, but one filled with anxiety and vexation. Cus- 
tom, seldom broken before the 1860 campaign, then decreed 
that a nominee should remain at home and refrain from speech- 
making on his own behalf.** With minor exceptions Breckinridge 
followed this pattern. 

Congress adjourned on June 28; on July 6 Breckinridge ad- 
dressed to Caleb Cushing a letter formally accepting the nomi- 
nation;** a week later he started for Kentucky. At Baltimore and 
Wheeling along the way admiring crowds demanded a speech, 
and in each case got a short one, urging loyalty to the Constitu- 


31 Washington Constitution, June 27, 1860. 

32]. Henly Smith to Alexander H. Stephens, August 18, 1860, in Stephens 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). Smith, a Georgian, served 
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tion and stressing especially the equal rights of the states.** By 
July 18 Breckinridge had reached Frankfort, where a special state 
Democratic convention was in session. That evening he was 
serenaded again and gave a relatively short speech of the same 
type. Then and there he made it clear that he expected to do 
no more speaking until after the election.** Aside from short 
personal excursions, he actually did remain decorously at home 
in Lexington. The exigencies of the campaign led him, however, 
to give one full-length campaign address, despite the critics who 
thought it unseemly for a candidate to speak out. While Douglas 
traveled widely, speaking in most of the large cities of the land 
and in many smaller ones,** Breckinridge could hardly be blamed 
for undertaking a single serious attempt to meet the criticisms 
which Douglas and others had launched against him and the 
party whose standard he bore. Other circumstances, however, 
contributed even more directly to the decision of Breckinridge 
and his local advisers that he should take the stump, if only once. 
Unhappily for his candidacy, the death of the clerk of the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals and the election to choose a successor 
took place during the summer of 1860. As its nominee the Demo- 
cratic convention of July 18, managed in the supposed interest 
of Breckinridge, selected a little-known young man named Clin- 
ton McClarty; the Constitutional Union party proposed the aged 
Leslie Combs, a veteran of the War of 1812 whom Breckinridge 
had defeated, nine years before, in his first race for Congress. 
Douglas Democrats, given short shrift in the Frankfort conven- 
tion, turned most of their votes toward Combs, though one of 
the unsuccessful aspirants for the nomination ran as an inde- 
pendent with the blessing of the Louisville Democrat, a Douglas 
paper.*” The campaign was short and the result apparently a 
genuine surprise to Breckinridge. As late as August 3 he had 
written Isaac I. Stevens, chairman of the Democratic National 
Executive Committee, that he expected McClarty to win, though 
many Breckinridge supporters would vote for Combs; that “Noth- 

36 Washington Constitution, July 14, 20, 1860. 

37 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, July 20, 1860. 

38 Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860, 207; Milton, The Eve of Conflict, 
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ing short of a defeat by 6000 or 8000 would alarm me for Novem- 
ber.”*° On August 6, however, the election took place and the 
blow fell. The margin was over 23,000 votes, and Combs was 
the victor." 

This demonstration of Breckinridge’s weakness in his native 
state was portentous. Many observers expected him to withdraw 
from the campaign.” If he thought seriously of withdrawal, he 
soon abandoned the idea and took another course. On August 18 
fifteen of his supporters in Lexington and the surrounding area 
requested him to address the people “for the purpose of publicly 
vindicating yourself from the violent personal assaults made upon 
you since your nomination for the presidency at Baltimore.” For 
the occasion they proposed to give a barbecue. Three days later 
Breckinridge formally accepted the invitation. James B. Clay 
came forward to offer the use of a tract of woodland upon his 
“Ashland” estate, and the barbecue was arranged for Septem- 
ber 5.* 

The appointed day was warm and estimates of the size of the 
crowd varied from eight to fifteen thousand people. Though 
Breckinridge pleaded ill-health in explaining his inability to make 
his voice reach the entire audience, he enjoyed good attention 
through an address of three hours’ duration.** 

As the invitation had proposed, the speech, though vigorous 
enough, was essentially defensive. The speaker first disposed of 
some of the canards which had been used against him by the 
Constitutional Union opposition—that he had petitioned for the 
pardon of John Brown, that he had supported the Whig Zachary 
Taylor against the Democrat Lewis Cass in 1848, and that he 
had favored emancipation in Kentucky in 1849. He declined 
even to discuss the charge that he was not a slaveholder but 
employed free white labor. He disposed of the assertion that in 
1855 he had been a Know-Nothing, and of Douglas’ allegation 
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that he had been willing enough to speak in 1856 and earlier in 
favor of the power of a territorial legislature to prohibit slavery. 

This led him naturally to an exposition of the stand which the 
Breckinridge wing of the Democratic party took on the question 
of slavery in the territories. It stood, he proclaimed, on the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution as interpreted in the Dred Scott de- 
cision. Breckinridge went on to denounce Douglas, on the ground 
that after he had agreed that the power of a territorial legislature 
over slavery was a matter for the Supreme Court to decide and 
after the Supreme Court had made it clear that a territorial legis- 
lature had no power to prohibit or restrict slavery, he had pointed 
out in his Freeport debate with Lincoln a mode whereby a ter- 
ritorial legislature, by failure to act, might effectually destroy 
slavery within its jurisdiction.” 

Then, at length, if somewhat inconclusively, Breckinridge at- 
tempted to shake off the oft-repeated charge that he and his 
party were a “disunion organization, who seek to break up this 
Confederacy of States.” For himself, he took the position that 
his background and career were such that he could challenge 
his worst enemy to “point out an act, to disclose an utterance, to 
reveal a thought of mine hostile to the Constitution and union 
of the States.” If the party’s stand on slavery in the territories 
was disunionist in tendency, it was what both houses of the 
Kentucky legislature had approved during the session of 1859- 
1860; it had been the stand of both candidates for governor in 
the campaign of 1859 and the position which Senator John J. 
Crittenden had taken on the floor of the Senate; it was based 
on a decision of the Supreme Court; it was the position of a 
majority of the United States senators and of three fourths of 
the Democratic members of the House of Representatives. He 
urged that the convention which had nominated him represented 
not only the masses of Southern Democrats but also strong ele- 
ments in most of the Northern states and the whole of the De- 
mocracy in California and Oregon. To term this assemblage 
“disunionist” was an absurdity. Arguing that the worst disunion- 
ists were those—the Republicans—who would deny the constitu- 
tional rights of the Southern states, he doubted if there were 
fifty disunionists per se in the entire country if one ignored the 
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Garrisonian abolitionists. He hoped that the cry of “disunion” 
would not discourage Kentuckians from defending the Consti- 
tution, the equality of the states, and their own rights. 

The candidate was careful, as his critics were quick to point 
out, to make no reference to the fact that many of his supporters, 
particularly in the lower South, were taking the position that 
Lincoln's election would be a legitimate occasion for the seces- 
sion of their states from the Union.** Nor did he answer directly 
the charge** that the real leaders of the organization which had 
nominated him hoped, by creating and maintaining a split in 
the Democratic party, to insure Lincoln’s victory and so to 
provide the South with an alleged justification for secession. 

Thus, at approximately the mid-point of the campaign, Breck- 
inridge took his stand and defended his party. Bearing the 
standard of the most pronounced proslavery faction in the run- 
ning, he took a relatively moderate tone, made no threats, showed 
that his platform had the endorsement of leading Southern Con- 
stitutional Unionists, and reaffirmed his personal loyalty to the 
Union. He did not, however, succeed in stilling the fears of 
many who believed, as Douglas put it, that while “all the Breck- 
inridge men in the United States [were not] disunionists,” there 
was “not a disunionist in America who is not a Breckinridge 


48 


man.”** In vain Northern and border-state newspapers urging 
their readers to support Breckinridge assembled quotations from 
the speeches and letters of prominent Southern supporters of John 
Bell and Douglas to show that they, at one time or another in 
the last, troubled decade, had expressed a preference for seces- 
sion as an alternative to yielding Southern rights. In vain they 
matched the statements of these men against the allegedly dis- 
unionist records of such Breckinridge supporters as William L. 
Yancey, Lawrence M. Keitt, Albert Gallatin Brown, and other 
fire-eaters.*” 

In support of the theory that the fundamental purpose of the 


46 Frankfort Tri-Weekly Commonwealth, September 19, 24, 1860; Louisville 
Daily Journal, September 7, 1860; Lexington Observer and Reporter, September 
5, 8, 1860. 

17 Speech by Stephen A. Douglas at Raleigh, N. C., August 30, 1860, quoted 
in Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860, 288. 

48 Frankfort Tri-Weekly Commonwealth, September 24, 1860. 

49 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, July 27, 31, October 9, 1860; Frankfort Tri- 
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mond, The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 1931), 99-108. 
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nd 


Breckinridge Democracy was to promote the disruption of the 
Union, it was urged that its ticket could not hope to carry a 
single Northern state. Hence, since the electoral vote of the 
fifteen slave states was only 120 out of a total of 303 votes, Breck- 
inridge could have no serious expectation of a victory at the 
polls.*® On the other hand, elaborate calculations were made on 
the chance that none of the candidates would win a majority of 
the votes and that the election would go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where eighteen anti-Lincoln delegations, thirteen 
of them definitely pro-Breckinridge, would face fifteen delega- 
tions committed to Lincoln. All of this thinking was based on 
the premise that Breckinridge, or Bell, or Douglas, or a fusion 
between two or three of them could carry enough of the free 
states to deny Lincoln a majority of the electoral votes, and that 
Breckinridge would carry nearly all of the slave states.’ And 
the calculations went beyond this. Should the election be dead- 
locked in the House, the Senate could be depended upon, in a 
choice between Hannibal Hamlin and Joseph Lane, to select 
Breckinridge’s running mate as Vice President and de facto 
President.”* 

The results of the election have been repeatedly and ably 
analyzed. Lincoln, of course, carried every free state except 
New Jersey, where he received four electoral votes to Douglas’ 
three. The Republican plurality in Oregon over Breckinridge and 
Lane was only 260, and in California but 650 over Douglas. 
Still a concentration cr .\e opponent of all the anti-Lincoln 
votes cast on election das would not have defeated the Rail 
Splitter.” 

In North Carolina, Arkansas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Texas Breckinridge won a clear majority of the popular 


50 Louisville Daily Journal, August 21, 1860; John Bell to Alexander R. Boteler, 
July 30, 1860, quoted in Joseph H. Parks, John Bell of Tennessee (Baton Rouge, 
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votes. In South Carolina the legislature chose Breckinridge elec- 
tors. In Georgia, Louisiana, Delaware, and Maryland Breckin- 
ridge won by pluralities in excess of 44 per cent, though in 
Maryland he led Bell by fewer than eight hundred votes in a 
total of over 92,000. He lost Virginia’s fifteen electoral votes to 
Bell by fewer than four hundred in a total poll of over 167,000. 
Tennessee, Bell's home state, gave him 47.67 per cent of its total 
vote, but Breckinridge, strong in East Tennessee, polled 44.52 
per cent. Kentucky, nearer the border, plumped even more posi- 
tively against Breckinridge’s party, if not for Bell and his. Its 
vote may be summarized as follows: 


Popular Vote __ Percentage 


Bell 66,058 45.18 
Breckinridge 53,143 36.35 
Douglas 25,651 17.54 
Lincoln 1,364 93 

146,216 100.00 


A little more than half of Douglas’ Kentucky votes if transferred 
to Breckinridge would have given the latter a plurality and twelve 
more electoral votes. In Missouri, where Douglas led Bell by 
fewer than five hundred votes, Breckinridge ran little better than 
Douglas in Kentucky. But in every slave state the vote of the 
two Democratic nominees, taken together, constituted a majority 
of the votes cast. 

It is clear that in Kentucky the communities in which slave- 
holders were numerous overwhelmingly preferred Bell to Breck- 
inridge and that Breckinridge’s support for the most part came 
from areas in which slavery was of small importance. So closely 
did the vote, county by county, however, follow Whig or Demo- 
cratic tradition®® that one wonders how strongly Southern rights, 
fear of secession, or love of the Union—the issues stressed by 

54 Ollinger Crenshaw, The Slave States in the Presidential Election of 1860 
(Baltimore, 1945), 197, 298. 
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speakers and editors—figured at all in determining how the voters 
acted. 

The election over, Breckinridge had three more weeks at home 
before repairing to Washington to preside over the Lame Duck 
session of the Senate.** During those weeks Kentucky, like the 
other slaveholding states, experienced a fever of excitement and 
indecision. There was a feeling among the Vice President's 
friends that he ought to give a lead to the people of the state 
and of the South generally,** but no public word from him per- 
sonally was forthcoming. Meanwhile his home-town organ, the 
Kentucky Statesman, repeatedly expressed the view that all the 
states should acquiesce in Lincoln’s inauguration. Urging the 
cotton states to await the full unrolling of Lincoln’s policy before 
taking action, the editor, Thomas B. Monroe, Jr., Magoffin’s sec- 
retary of state, suggested that the states of the lower South could 
certainly endure the Lincoln administration as long as could the 
Kentuckians of the border. He further argued that with a Demo- 
cratic Senate, a Democratic Supreme Court, and an anti-Repub- 
lican House of Representatives, Lincoln could not hope to carry 
out his party’s platform.** Monroe “would . . . submit to [Lin- 
coln’s| administration as long as he infracts none of the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, but resist the moment he employs 
his official authority to carry out the purposes of the Republican 
party. °° 

As late as December 4 the editor felt that circumstances did 
not warrant summoning a special session of the legislature; senti- 
ment in the state had not crystallized in favor of any definite 
course of action. Writing from Washington, December 15, how- 
ever, presumably after consulting Breckinridge, he spoke out 
for summoning the legislature to provide for a state convention.” 
On December 27 his chief, Governor Magoffin, issued the sum- 
mons for January 17." 

56 Washington Constitution, December 1, 1860. 
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Meanwhile, on December 6 Breckinridge’s good friend Senator 
Powell had introduced into the Senate a resolution calling for 
a special committee of thirteen “to consider that portion of the 
President's message relating to the disturbances of the country.” 
The resolution was adopted on December 18, and two days later 
the Vice President appointed a committee representing every 
major faction and all sections except the Pacific coast.” 

By the year’s end the committee's work was over. On Decem- 
ber 31 it reported to the Senate its inability to agree upon a 
recommendation. The Crittenden Compromise, with its proposed 
revival and incorporation into the Constitution of the Missouri 
Compromise provision regarding slavery in the territories, had 
proved unacceptable to the five Republican committeemen, who 
acted in accordance with the counsel of the President-elect. Jef- 
ferson Davis and Robert Toombs, representing the deep South, 
had likewise voted against the compromise, though there is reason 
to believe that they would have gone along with a committee 
majority had the Republicans been willing to support the meas- 
ure. On January 16 the Senate itself in effect rejected the Crit- 
tenden proposals. 

Even earlier Breckinridge, who viewed the Crittenden Com- 
promise as the extreme concession on the slavery question which 
the Southern states could possibly make, concluded that Congress 
would prove unable to submit any acceptable program for pre- 
serving the Union. Writing on January 6 to Governor Magoffin, 
he broke his self-imposed silence and commended the governor 
for calling a special session of the legislature. Attacking the 
Republicans in Congress, he wrote: “The dominant party here, 
rejecting everything, proposing nothing, are pursuing a policy 
which, under the name of ‘enforcing the laws’ and ‘punishing 
traitors, threatens to plunge the country into all the calamities 
of civil war.” Breckinridge argued that it was impossible to 
preserve the Union by force of arms; nor did he think that the 
establishment of Southern independence would be easy or an 
unmixed blessing. To halt the drift toward war, he proposed 
that a state convention be summoned. It was important, he 
believed, to demonstrate the falsity of the opinion that Kentucky 
and other Southern states were divided as to the use of force 
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against the seven or eight states on the verge of withdrawing 
from the Union. “I desire,” he wrote, “that Kentucky may have 
an opportunity to determine, in the most solemn manner, her 
judgment of her rights, and her attitude in the present condition 
of affairs... . Let her have the opportunity, through her chosen 
representatives, of deciding upon the prospect of reuniting all 
the States in a constitutional Union, or, if that shall be impossible, 
let her be in a position to determine her own destiny.” 

In this message Breckinridge expressed himself in favor of the 
step urged in other slave states by the secessionists—namely the 
summoning of a sovereign convention fresh from the people, 
which could commit the state to a course of action with such 
authority as a legislature, elected without reference to the crisis 
as it had developed, could not.“ But the staunchly Unionist 
element in Kentucky was by no means willing to surrender the 
destiny of the state into the hands of a convention which might, 
in a moment of excitement, adopt the extreme remedy of se- 
cession. The local Bell and Douglas parties adopted identical 
proslavery but guardedly pro-Union and antisecessionist pro- 
nouncements at conventions held simultaneously in Louisville, 
January 8-9.°° With the aid of some of Breckinridge’s 1860 fol- 
lowers, the Bell-Douglas combination in the legislature was able 
in February, by a substantial majority, to reject the reeommenda- 
tion for calling a convention.® The advice of Breckinridge clearly 
did not command the support of a majority of voting Kentuckians. 
One of them, his uncle, the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, who 
had defended him and his candidacy during the presidential 
campaign," took a strong stand against summoning a convention, 
proposed methods of delaying its action should one be sum- 
moned, and even favored forcible resistance to an ordinance of 
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secession adopted by a convention and not referred to the voters 
for their final decision.” 

Meanwhile, the legislature of Virginia issued to all thirty- 
three states a call for a peace conference, based on the Crittenden 
Compromise. All factions in Kentucky joined in approving the 
invitation, and the General Assembly selected six eminent citizens 
to represent the state: Joshua F. Bell, Opposition candidate for 
governor in 1859, and Charles $. Morehead, who had served in 
that office, 1855-1859, both supporters of John Bell in the 1860 
canvass; James Guthrie, who had been neutral in that election; 
Charles A. Wickliffe, governor, 1836-1840, who had supported 
Douglas; General W. O. Butler and James B. Clay, Breckinridge 
backers.*” The conference, with the seven seceded states of the 
cotton South unrepresented, as well as Arkansas, California, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, was patently un- 
able to accomplish the task of reconciliation.*' In the end the 
two Breckinridge Democrats in the Kentucky delegation felt 
obliged to dissent from the futile recommendations of the con- 
ference on the ground that they were “wholly inadequate to 
secure sufficient guarantees to any part of the South & wholly 
insufficient to give any hope of bringing back the Cotton States.”™ 

With the rejection of the recommendations of the Peace Con- 
ference and with the inauguration of Lincoln, Breckinridge’s 
situation changed appreciably. As a senator he now possessed 
a forum which he had lacked as Vice President; at the same time 
he felt more free to speak on the issues of the day. With the 
aid of political friends in Kentucky, he proceeded to block out 
a new line of policy. Writing from Washington on March 10 
to James B. Clay, he was apprehensive lest “patchwork” measures 
“make the seperation [sic] eternal and leave the border states 
helpless.” He proposed that Kentucky take the stand “that all 
troops should be withdrawn from the Confederate States, so that 
peace in any event may be really the policy.” Then, in the guise 
of a request for Clay’s opinion, he outlined a fivefold program: 
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No coercion in any form; 

No Middle Confederacy— 

No little end of a Northern Confederacy for Ky— 

A thorough settlement which will reunite all the States, or a united 
South; ... 

If Va proposes a convention of the border Slave States, the members 
from Ky should be directly from the people or pledged to some- 
thing like the foregoing propositions.” 


In the absence of Breckinridge’s correspondence for the period, 
it is impossible to say in what terms Clay replied to his friend's 
request for advice.** In general, however, the senator’s outline 
served as his platform during the rest of the special session and 
after his return home at the end of the month. Thus in the 
Senate he urged, unsuccessfully, of course, that that body advise 
the President to withdraw all federal forces from the seceded 
states, “where their presence can accomplish no good, but will 
certainly produce incalculable mischief.” In passing he warned 
the Senate that the border slave states would make the cause of 
the Confederate States “their own” if the federal government 
should use force against them. He then turned to the essentials 
of a program for reuniting the broken Union and of retaining 
the slave states of the border. These were to be found, he still 
urged, in making all the territories, as territories, safe for the 
slaveholder with his slaves, or at the least in granting an “equi- 
table or even an inequitable division of the Territories.” But to 
this, he pointed out, or to any thorough basis of reconciliation, 
the Republican majority had steadfastly and repeatedly refused 
to agree. Finally he warned the Senate clearly of what it might 
expect from Kentucky: “She will exhaust all honorable means 
to reunite these States; but if that fails, . . . turning to her south- 
ern sisters, with whom she is identified by geographical position 
and by the ties of friendship, of intercourse, of commerce, and of 
common wrongs, she will unite with them to found a noble Re- 
public, and invite beneath its stainless banner such other States 
as know how to... . respect constitutional obligations and the 
comity of a confederacy.”” 
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The special session came to an end on March 28,"° and Breck- 
inridge hurried home. Reaching Lexington, he received and 
quickly accepted an invitation to address the legislature, which 
had already received counsel from ex-Senator Crittenden.” 
Breckinridge in his turn on April 2 spoke for two hours. He 
reiterated his love for the Union of states under the old Con- 
stitution, which he regarded as creating a limited confederacy, 
not a “popular consolidated government,” and made it clear that 
he believed that states might, for adequate cause, leave the Union 
and become full-fledged independent states. He felt that Ken- 
tucky should play her part in attempting to restore the Union 
on a satisfactory basis; to this end he proposed a conference of . 
border slave states. This conference, he believed, should offer 
both the North and the lower South a plan of conciliation con- 
sisting of the Crittenden Compromise as clarified by the Powell 
amendment, which made the guarantees of protection to slavery 
in the territories south of the Missouri Compromise line specifi- 
cally applicable to territory subsequently acquired.** Along with 
this positive approach, he decried the tendency of what his less 
restrained supporters called the “Union shriekers,”™® to shout for 
the preservation of the Union, without guarantees for the safety 
of the remaining slave states. Such a solution, he said, would 
leave the border states a helpless appendage to a Northern con- 
federacy, compelled to assist in subjugating their sister slave 
states and even to adopt emancipation within their own borders. 

As on the floor of the Senate, Breckinridge considered what 
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Kentucky should do in the event that her best efforts to achieve 
a peaceable reunion were fruitless. Under those circumstances, 
he urged that she would be “free to pursue whatever course her 
people may think consonant with her interest and her honor.” 
Whatever that course might be, he felt that it should be adopted 
only by a decisive majority. Finally he again made it clear, 
though in guarded terms, that he saw a last solution, when all 
else had been tried, in union with the Confederate States.*° 
Two days following Breckinridge’s address the legislature ad- 
journed after calling the convention of the border slave states 
which he had urged.*! The Union Democrats on the one hand 
and the Southern Rights or States Rights party on the other both 
chose candidates for election to that convention. The Southern 
Rights party, drawn largely but by no means exclusively from the 
Breckinridge Democracy, chose virtually all its candidates from 
that group and headed the ticket, as candidates for delegates at 
large, by General Butler and James B. Clay, the dissenting dele- 
gates to the late Peace Conference.** The canvass began at once, 
and Breckinridge “took the stump” in what his opponents con- 
sidered a desperate effort to present his case to the voters.** 
But again the progress of events changed the framework of 
decision. In the midst of the electoral campaign came the attack 
on Fort Sumter, Lincoln’s call for troops, and Magoffin’s cate- 
gorical refusal to supply any forces “for the wicked purpose of 
subduing . . . sister Southern States.”** Then followed quickly 
the secession of Virginia, the insistence of some of Breckinridge’s 
supporters upon the immediate secession of Kentucky,* and his 
own more cautious demand for a state convention to collaborate 
with Kentucky’s congressmen in preparing a proposal to offer at 
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the coming special session of Congress.** In the light of all these 
circumstances, of the additional fact that Arkansas had declined 
to send delegates to the border slave-states convention, and most 
probably of a conviction that defeat was inevitable, the state 
central committee on April 25 withdrew the Southern Rights 
candidates. 

Meanwhile Governor Magoffin had called the legislature to- 
gether once more, for a session which lasted from May 6 until 
May 24. At its opening he recommended that it give the people 
an opportunity to vote for or against summoning a sovereign 
convention; at the same time he urged the necessity of arming 
the state in its own defense.** Almost immediately it was patent 
that the legislature still knew not what course to take, and an 
amazing attempt was made to provide the requisite leadership 
and to attain that substantial unanimity for some course of action 
which Breckinridge had urged. Leaders of the Union Democrats 
and the Southern Rights party each appointed three representa- 
tives, and these six men met at Frankfort to agree on a program 
which both factions in the legislature might support. Crittenden, 
ex-Governor and Senator Archibald Dixon, and Judge S. S. Nich- 
olas represented the Union party; Breckinridge, Magoffin, and 
Richard Hawes, the Southern Rights group. Unable to agree on 
the proposal of the latter for a sovereign convention, the arbi- 
trators recommended instead the adoption of a policy of neu- 
trality, toward which the Union party had been gradually moving, 
and the procurement of arms which would enable the state to 
defend itself against all invaders.*® Even then the Unionist ma- 
jority in the legislature showed its distrust of Magoffin by taking 
control of the armament program out of his hands and entrusting 
it to a board of five named individuals, of whom he was only one. 
The bill stipulated that as much as $1,060,000 might be borrowed 
to procure arms and munitions and meet other costs of Kentucky’s 
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defense. It insisted that the materiel was not to be used against 
either the United States or the Confederate government, except 
in defending Kentucky’s soil.” 

Neutrality caught the fancy of most Kentuckians, though the 
Southern Rights element was at first reluctant to accept it. In 
succession, however, the House of Representatives on May 16, 
the governor on May 20, and finally the Senate, just before ad- 
journment on May 24, assented to that policy.” 

Following the final adjournment of the old legislature the 
political interests of Kentuckians centered first on the congres- 
sional election, held on June 20 so that Kentucky might be rep- 
resented in the special session of Congress which President Lin- 
coln had summoned to meet on Independence Day. In that 
election the Union party won an overwhelming victory, electing 
nine members while the States Rights party carried only the 
first district at the western end of the state.** On August 5 the 
regular legislative elections resulted also—though by a smaller 
margin—in the return of an overwhelmingly Unionist majority 
in each house of the General Assembly.** 

Breckinridge, who in April had urged the necessity of Ken- 
tucky’s acting only by a decisive majority, could not fail to recog- 
nize that the state was not clearly behind him and the States 
Rights party. During most of the time between the two elections 
he was at Washington for the special session of Congress, which 
lasted from July 4 until August 6. His course during those thirty- 
four days may be variously interpreted. It is clear, from the 
very terms of his speeches, that he had no hope of influencing 
for better or worse the action of the upper house.** His op- 
ponents felt that he was in effect the spokesman for “treason” 
and that the tendency of his arguments was to hamper the Wash- 
ington government at every turn in its efforts to preserve the 
Union.* For himself, he took the position that he was making 
a record of protest against the unconstitutional measures with 
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which the majority party was fighting an unconstitutional war.” 
Certain it is that had the Republicans accepted his criticisms as 
valid they would have been forced to abandon the conflict. 

During the session he made four principal speeches. On July 
16 he spoke vigorously against the joint resolution “to approve 
and confirm” various “acts, extraordinary proclamations and or- 
ders” performed or issued by the President since March 4 “for 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion.”* On the twenty-fifth 
he spoke briefly against the Johnson Resolution on the objects 
of the war.** On August 1 he attacked a bill providing for mili- 
tary rule and martial law in any military district within which the 
President should proclaim “a state of insurrection or actual re- 
bellion against the United States.”*’ Finally, two days later, he 
opposed a bill to abolish the existing federal district court in 
Kentucky and to. establish two such courts in its place, to abolish 
two in Missouri and to set up one in its place, in both instances 
in order to get rid of sitting judges suspected of states’ rights 
sympathies.*”° 

The first of these speeches was perhaps the most fundamental. 
Breckinridge urged that if Congress had the power to “cure a 
breach of the Constitution or to indemnify the President against 
violations of the Constitution and the laws,” it might in effect 
“alter the Constitution in a manner not provided by that instru- 
ment.” He attacked the specific acts of the President which the 
bill proposed to ratify, and showed to his satisfaction the un- 
constitutionality of such measures as the establishment of a 
blockade of Southern coasts, the authorization of the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus by various military commanders, 
the waging of war and raising armies without any act of Con- 
gress, arbitrary interference with freedom of the press, and the 
arbitrary imprisonment of private citizens. 

Looking for a justification of the President's acts, Breckinridge 
assumed that it would be found in the necessities of the case. 
He denied indeed that there was any genuine necessity for the 
acts of which he complained, but, more fundamentally, he argued 
that the “doctrine [of necessity] is utterly subversive of the Con- 
stitution . . . [and] of all written limitations of government.” 
Thus he concluded that only the powers actually granted in the 
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Constitution may be exercised by the government, whatever the 
emergency. Expanding an argument which he had used at Frank- 
fort on April 2,'°' he predicted that unless current tendencies 
were checked, the result would be “to change radically our frame 
and character of Government” by establishing a centralized re- 
gime without any effective limitation upon its powers. 

Then he reverted to a favorite theme, the relationship between 
the Constitution and the Union, showing that he and many 
other conservative men counted “the Union not an end, but a 
means—a means by which, under the terms of the Constitution, 
liberty may be maintained, property and personal rights pro- 
tected, and general happiness secured.” This view he contrasted 
with the prevalent one that the “unity of the Government shall 
survive not only the Constitution, but all rights both of persons 
and of property. '” 

When asked, near the end of the session, what he would do in 
the existing situation, with a hostile army encamped but a few 
miles from the national capital, Breckinridge declared flatly that 
he would abandon the war; that he did 


not hold that constitutional liberty . . . is bound up in this fratricidal, 
devastating, horrible contest. Upon the contrary, I fear it will find 
its grave in it. . . . Sir, | would prefer to see these States all reunited 
upon true constitutional principles to any other object that could be 
offered me in life; . .. But I infinitely prefer to see a peaceful separa- 
tion of these States, than to see endless, aimless, devastating war, at 
the end of which I see the grave of public liberty and of personal 
freedom.!% 


More than once during the session Breckinridge’s opponents 
charged him with failing to represent correctly the sentiment of 
Kentucky and predicted that the new legislature would bring 
Kentucky openly into the war under the Union banner.’ Cer- 
tainly the evidence of the congressional election gave some sup- 
port to their conclusion. Breckinridge, too, seemingly recognized 
that he might be out of step with the feeling of the majority of 
his constituents. He uttered no such threats as those he had 
voiced in March, made no prediction that Kentucky would be 
driven to support the Confederate cause. On August 1, however, 
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he did declare that “if indeed the Commonwealth of Kentucky 

. shall throw her energies into the strife, and approve the 
conduct and sustain the policy of the Federal Administration in 
what I believe to be a war of subjugation, . . . she may take her 
course. I am her son, and will share her destiny, but she will be 
represented by some other man on the floor of this Senate.”! 

Returning to Kentucky at the session’s end, Breckinridge found 
the leaders of the States Rights party in a quandary as to the 
proper course to take, in the light of their thoroughgoing defeat 
at the recent legislative election. Still more disturbing was the 
fact that federal officers, backed by the staunchly Unionist ele- 
ment in the state, were now openly assembling and training a 
force of Union volunteers at Camp Dick Robinson only thirty 
miles from Lexington. At a conference in which Breckinridge 
took part, the States Rights leaders did agree that Governor 
Magoffin, who shrank from more extreme measures, should de- 
mand of President Lincoln the disbandment of the troops at 
Camp Dick Robinson. They also inaugurated a series of anti- 
Lincoln picnics and rallies,"°° whose theme was the desirability 
of a cessation of hostilities—no doubt with the thought that, once 
stopped, the war would not be continued. Breckinridge himself 
addressed two of the larger of these peace meetings, at Lexing- 
ton, August 29, and near Mayslick, September 9, and attended a 
Peace Convention at Frankfort, September 10.1” 

On September 2, however, Confederate forces under General 
Leonidas Polk, denouncing the alleged violations of Kentucky’s 
neutrality by Union troops, moved into the strongly secessionist 
Jackson Purchase section of the state, to be followed at once 
by Union soldiers. Whatever the justification for these moves, 
the new legislature, which had assembled on September 2, now 
demanded the withdrawal of the Confederate forces and en- 
couraged the movement of more Union troops into the common- 
wealth. On September 13 it passed over Magoffin’s veto a resolu- 
tion requiring the unconditional removal of Confederate troops 
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from Kentucky soil, though the governor had warned that the 
adoption of this resolution would mean that it was “the purpose 
of the General Assembly to abandon entirely all pretence of 
neutrality and to commit Kentucky to active co-operation with 
the United States government in the prosecution of the war.” 
On the eighteenth the legislature passed a series of resolutions 
which removed any lingering doubt that this was indeed the 
intention of the majority.’” 

The contingency to which Breckinridge had alluded in his 
Senate address of August 1 had now arrived. The state had 
officially renounced neutrality and associated itself with the fed- 
eral government's efforts to suppress rebellion. To be consistent, 
he was obliged to acquiesce in the action of what appeared to 
be a large majority, and certainly to resign his place in the 
United States Senate. 

Meanwhile, however, another great peace meeting was sched- 
uled to take place at Lexington, September 21, to the alarm of 
the Unionist element, which still feared armed resistance on the 
part of the Confederate sympathizers.’°? From various quarters 
the Lincoln administration, too, was urged to arrest, among 
others, Kentucky's junior senator.'”® 

Matters came quickly to a head. On September 19, at the 
recommendation of the speakers of both houses of the Kentucky 
legislature,""' an armed force from Camp Dick Robinson moved 
toward Lexington, with the double purpose of forestalling the 
peace meeting of the twenty-first and of arresting Breckinridge. 
The expedition, under the command of Colonel Thomas E. Bram- 
lette, paused at Nicholasville. The resultant delay was sufficient 
to permit a Nicholasville man to ride on to Lexington and warn 
the senator, who procured a good mount and during the night 
of September 19-20 fled into the eastern part of the state.1” 
There, at Prestonsburg, within a few days he was joined by 
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other States Rights luminaries. Thence, via Abingdon, Virginia, 
they proceeded to Richmond and gave their adherence to the 
Confederate States government.'"* The arrest, at Louisville, the 
night of Breckinridge’s hasty departure from Lexington, of ex- 
Governor Morehead and Reuben T. Durrett, one of the editors 
of the Louisville Courier, demonstrated the wisdom of the sena- 
tors decision not to await the arrival of Bramlette’s force." 

It is reasonable to suppose that had it not been for the im- 
minent danger of arrest and confinement Breckinridge would 
shortly have fulfilled the pledge which he had made in his ad- 
dress of August 1. He had, however, so alarmed and antagonized 
the Union element, now dominant in Kentucky, that he could 
hardly have remained unmolested in the state. By driving him 
within the Confederate lines his enemies left him no obvious 
alternative but to adhere as an individual to the Confederate 
cause. 

In his apologia and resignation, issued on October 8 at Bowling 
Green in the form of an open letter to the people of Kentucky, 
Breckinridge added little to his previous pronouncements. He 
declared that the old Union was irreparably broken, that the 
United States as contemplated by the Constitution no longer 
existed, and that Kentucky was free to choose her own course. 
He criticized in detail the arbitrary actions of the federal gov- 
ernment, which he had already excoriated in his Senate speeches 
of July and August. He attacked the Washington regime and 
the Kentucky Unionists for violating the neutrality to which the 
people and representatives of Kentucky had repeatedly com- 
mitted her. The action of the legislature in officially ending neu- 
trality and “throwing the State into the arms of Mr. Lincoln, to 
be used for Southern subjugation,” he explained on the supposi- 
tion that the majority of its members were “actuated by a fear 
of military force.” He took it for granted that they were no 
longer free and that in any event they had exceeded their au- 
thority. Finally he stigmatized the action of the federal military 
forces in Kentucky in arresting, imprisoning, or driving into exile 
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hundreds of citizens for speaking, writing, or even thinking in 
opposition to the Lincoln administration, and portrayed himself 
as selecting his personal course from the three alternatives of 
“imprisonment, exile, or resistance.” As one of “those who, de- 
nied by the Legislature the protection due to the humblest citi- 
zen, have been delivered over to the tender mercies of foreign 
mercenaries,” he wrote, “[ intend to resist.”!'® 

The former Vice President might also have added that his own 
basically conservative views of government had not changed— 
that the changes were those of the times and of the Republican 
party. He had been devoted to the Union of the states as estab- 
lished by the Constitution. But the Union as an end to be main- 
tained at all events, even by measures taken in violation of the 
Constitution as he understood it, would have been as unattractive 
to Breckinridge in January 1860 as he found it in July or October 
1861. He saw the Union as a compact between equal states, as 
one in which the powers of the central government were strictly 
limited and in which the freedom of action and expression guar- 
anteed to the citizen bulked large. While he had deprecated the 
action of the cotton states in seceding from the Union and ques- 
tioned the possibility of peaceful secession, he never denied the. 
right of a state with adequate grievances to break away. At no 
time during the critical twenty-one months under review did he 
say anything which could be interpreted as endorsing the use 
of force to restore or maintain the Union. 

His insistence on the right of the slave states to have slavery 
protected in all the territories was no doubt as doctrinaire as 
was the insistence of Lincoln and his victorious party that it 
must not be permitted in any of them. Nevertheless, his views 
on this subject remained unchanged except that, to preserve the 
Union if possible, he was willing, during the early months of 
1861, to support the Crittenden Compromise provision for what 
he termed a “generous and inequitable division” of the territories. 
But he objected to the Republican position on slavery primarily 
because he interpreted it as aiming at the ultimate destruction 
of the institution, and because he feared that the attainment of 
that goal would leave the former slave states with a large popu- 
lation of free Negroes and all the menacing social problems 
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which men of his time, place, and class thought an integral part 
of that situation.’ 

There is nothing in any of Breckinridge’s public utterances to 
support the view that he shared the Southern nationalism of some 
of his political friends from the deep South, though his sym- 
pathies were no doubt with the Confederate States from the 
moment of their creation. 

There was nothing in his position which marks him as unique 
among the men of his day, unless it was the moderation which 
made him reluctant to take any step which might close the door 
to a peaceful settlement. To those Kentuckians who believed 
that the association of Kentucky with a Southern confederacy 
was the worst of all possible outcomes and that the preservation 
of the old Union at almost any cost was the highest political good, 
Breckinridge, certainly from his acceptance of the presidential 
nomination, was an object of suspicion. In the view of those who 
wished him to take a firm stand for the secession of Kentucky at 
any stage of the unfolding of events, and even in the eyes of 
some of their opponents, he lacked force and decisiveness. He 
had no deficit of personal courage, but his loyalties, his preju- 
dices, and perhaps his ambition pulled him in diverse directions. 
Basically he was a moderate man, considerate and courteous 
even under heavy provocation, a scrupulous man who hesitated 
to promise what he could not perform, or to lead people where 
they did not wish to go. The very excellence of his personal 
qualities unsuited him for leadership in the great crisis of dis- 
union. 
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William B. Bankhead 
and the New Deal 


By WALTER J. HEACOCK 


QO, A MAY MORNING IN 1935 IN THE JoHNS HOPKINS 
Hospital in Baltimore a very sick man lay pondering his illness 
and the long road which had brought him from the hill country 
of Alabama to his present position of political leadership. Wil- 
liam Brockman Bankhead, congressman from the seventh Ala- 
bama district and Democratic majority leader, was recovering 
from a severe attack of coronary thrombosis. 

During the long months of convalescence he kept in close 
contact with affairs in Congress, but he also had ample time to 
consider his political career. For his own amusement, and per- 
haps with some thought of his position in-history, he jotted down 
some fragmentary notes: “I am of a politically minded family; 
my father served in the House and Senate consecutively for a 
third of a century. My older brother now sits in his seat in the 
Senate. I was raised on politics even from childhood. I have 
eaten of political pabulum; I have breathed the air of the con- 
ference, the hustings, the forum. I guess it might be said it is 
the breath of my nostrils.” 

In these words Bankhead gave emphasis to the term which 
he most preferred in describing himself—politician.* It is the 
proper description of his long public career only if defined as 
Will Bankhead defined the term in word and deed. No office- 
holder becomes a statesman who neglects to keep himself in 
office, and Bankhead worked as earnestly as any man in keeping 
the fences mended in his congressional district. Once in office 
and through twelve terms in the House of Representatives he 
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displayed a high concept of public service, a mastery of parlia- 
mentary procedure, and a persuasive personality which won the 
respect of his colleagues on both sides of the aisle. These quali- 
ties were not coupled with outstanding originality or with un- 
usual intellectual powers. His political instincts were excellent, 
but his mastery of language sometimes concealed an incomplete 
understanding of the problem faced. His persuasive oratory, 
however, carried a logic of its own. Of Bankhead’s high standards 
of political morality, the Montgomery Advertiser wrote: 


He came into his present eminence without resort to demagogy 
and claptrap. If Bankhead hates anybody nobody knows it. If he 
has ever taught an audience to hate a politician or a class the fact is 
not of record. There is nothing cheap or trashy about him. Bankhead 
is a gentleman to the manor born, too proud to be tawdry, too brave 
to be a demagogue. Always he deports himself with becoming dignity. 
He is not a stormy showman in debate, he is no ranter, no breast- 
beater. He is rather the conciliator, the patient, workmanlike states- 
man.* 


President Franklin Roosevelt was fortunate to have such a 
man as a loyal lieutenant during his first two terms. Serving as 
chairman of the powerful Rules Committee, then as majority 
leader, and finally as Speaker of the House, Bankhead dedicated 
his energy and the considerable influence which he had de- 
veloped in Congress to the enactment of the Roosevelt program. 
Party loyalty was an article of faith with the Bankheads, but it 
would be a mistake and an injustice to attribute Will Bankhead’s 
support of the New Deal to mere partisanship. 

Since his first election to Congress in 1916 he had interested 
himself in various types of social legislation and had recognized 
the need for expanding the functions of government. He had 
demonstrated an enlightened interest in the problems of labor 
and of agriculture, and in the early 1930’s had announced his 
readiness to experiment with new types of legislation in com- 
bating the depression. 

Following the lead of his father, who had fought for federal 
aid for highway construction, Will Bankhead early became con- 
vinced that government services could be expanded through 
federal grants to the states which would, at the same time, safe- 
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guard the rights of states. As a member of the Education Com- 
mittee he became interested in vocational rehabilitation, and in 
1920 he secured passage of a bill granting federal aid to states 
for the rehabilitation of industrial cripples, although it was op- 
posed as unconstitutional by his more conservative colleagues.‘ 
Bankhead also supported federal aid for public health service, 
the education of illiterates, and the expansion of highway con- 
struction. He joined with Senator William E. Borah in spon- 
soring a soil reclamation bill, and he defended the Boulder Dam 
bill against the protests of some of his Southern colleagues.® 

In the early 1900's, while operating a coal mine in western 
Alabama, the Bankhead brothers had pioneered a system of 
workman’s compensation and had provided a building for union 
meetings.’ Although representing a congressional district largely 
agricultural, Bankhead defended the rights of labor on the floor 
of the House, heartily endorsed the La Guardia anti-injunction 
bill, and consistently won the endorsement of organized labor 
in his political campaigns. In May 1919 when Representative 
Thomas Blanton attacked the United States Employment Service 
and organized labor in general, Bankhead rose and pointedly 
refuted the argument of the Texan.S This defense of the unions 
came at a time when few politicians were defending labor; when 
antilabor sentiment was rising as a result of widespread strikes 
and loose charges that unions were controlled by radicals. 

During the 1920’s Bankhead endorsed government operation 
of the merchant marine, not as a matter of principle, but because 
he considered a strong maritime service essential to national 
security, and because he believed that “a little temporary gov- 
ernment operation might be a more valuable expedient than the 
raid on the Treasury . . . for the special benefit of a few ship 
operators on the American seaboard.”® 

Bankhead became interested in Muscle Shoals as part of the 
property was in his congressional district, and owing to his be- 
lief that synthetic nitrates could be produced there which would 
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materially benefit the Southern farmer. Along with most of the 
Alabama delegation, he fell under the spell of Henry Ford, whose 
grandiose schemes for operating the government plants on the 
Tennessee River were as specious as they were spectacular.’® 
By 1930 Bankhead had shifted his support to government opera- 
tion of the power and nitrate facilities at Muscle Shoals. Again 
he made it clear that whenever private enterprise was unable 
or unwilling to perform an essential service, then the government 
was justified in taking over the job. 

Although labeling himself a states’ rights Democrat, Bank- 
head was more pragmatic than doctrinaire in his politics. During 
a speech on conservation in 1922 he declared: “I am a strict- 
constructionist, but as time progresses and conditions change and 
when the general good is to be accomplished, I waive that.”™ 
And on many subsequent occasions, after rising to a position of 
party leadership, Bankhead departed considerably from the po- 
sition of the classic states’ rights Democrat. It was his common 
strategy to play down the novelty of any particular bill which 
he supported, and to stress the long continuity of progressive 
legislation sponsored by Democratic administrations. 

In calling for a courageous attack on the depression in the 
early thirties, Bankhead warned that solutions might not be found 
within the framework of orthodox policies and tested programs." 
In 1932 he suggested that it might be time to burn some old 
bridges, and in view of the increasing unemployment and suf- 
fering he predicted that the old prejudice against direct relief, 
or the dole, might be one of the first bridges to be burned.” 

Will Bankhead was ready when Congress convened in March 
1933 to give his full support to the Roosevelt program. In this 
first New Deal Congress Bankhead was ranking member of the 
Rules Committee, and actually served as chairman during the 
long illness of Edward D. Pou. When Pou died the following 
year, Bankhead became chairman. In this capacity he introduced 
special orders under which administration measures were de- 
bated, and he defended these measures on the floor of the House. 
Frequently the Rules Committee reported administration meas- 
ures with a minimum of time allowed for debate or amendment. 
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Bankhead justified these restrictions with an adroitness which 
won the admiration of Democrats and Republicans." 

The first New Deal farm program, based upon voluntary co- 
operation rather than compulsion, achieved a decrease in cotton 
acreage, but not in actual cotton produced. The 1933 crop was 
larger than that of 1932. Will Bankhead and his brother John, 
now a freshman senator, were ready when Congress convened 
in January 1934 with a compulsory program which would impose 
strict penalties for production in excess of assigned quotas. They 
won the support of the President, and after a sampling of farmer 
opinion showed overwhelming support, Secretary Henry A. Wal- 
lace agreed to the compulsory plan.’* The passage of this bill 
represented a real triumph for the brothers Bankhead. 

During the summer congressional recess Speaker Henry T. 
Rainey died of a heart attack, and a battle for the speakership 
immediately ensued. Among the hopefuls were Will Bankhead 
of Alabama, Joseph Byrns of Tennessee, Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
John Rankin of Mississippi, and James Meade of New York. 
John J. O'Connor, the Democratic maverick from New York and 
brother of the President's former law partner, was also a potential 
candidate, ready to trade his votes for the promise of support 
for floor leader or Rules chairman. 

In this tangled situation, President Roosevelt announced that 
he would keep hands-off the speakership contest, but the rumor 
was passed—attributed to Louis Howe, the President's secretary 
—that Roosevelt did not really care who became Speaker as long 
as a good floor leader was selected." 

In December the New York Times carried the story that a 
movement was under way among Northern Democrats to urge 
Bankhead to withdraw from the Speaker's race on the ground 
that it was “more important to have a suave pacifier as floor 
leader than an experienced legislator as Speaker.”'* These Dem- 
ocrats contended that Bankhead was “the best House parliamen- 
tarian, popular and resourceful,” and that a man of his ability 
would be needed to direct party strategy in the new House. 
Bankhead had already discovered that he lacked the necessary 
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votes for the speakership and so withdrew from this race, an- 
nouncing that he would seek the floor leadership. 

Congress was to convene on January 3, 1935. The Democratic 
caucus was scheduled for January 2, and on January 1 Bankhead 
suffered a severe heart attack. This unforeseen development 
caused great alarm among Bankhead’s intimate friends and sup- 
porters. They were determined that he should not be denied 
an honor which they considered rightfully his, and they recog- 
nized that O'Connor's candidacy was a real threat to party har- 
mony. Senator John Bankhead discussed the problem with W. 
B. Oliver, Lister Hill, and other members of the Alabama dele- 
gation in the House.'* All were determined to make Bankhead 
floor leader regardless of his condition. 

Although Bankhead was completely incapacitated, this fact 
was carefully kept secret. His secretary attended the caucus on 
January 2 and announced that Bankhead had a bad cold and 
could not leave his apartment unless it was absolutely necessary. 
There were objections to electing anyone in absentia, but Bank- 
head was elected on the second ballot. That afternoon it was 
announced that he had gone to the Naval Hospital for a medical 
examination and a rest. His critical condition was still not made 
public. Mrs. Bankhead announced that his illness was “appar- 
ently not serious,” and his indisposition was attributed to a cold 
and indigestion.’® 

Press reaction to Bankhead’s election as majority leader was 
very favorable, and it was generally agreed that he would play 
a vital role in the new Congress. In a feature article the New 
York Times called the Alabamian one of the most competent 
legislators on Capitol Hill, “a conciliator rather than a compro- 
miser, and he usually gains his point.” “No man,” continued the 
Times, “is better schooled in procedure and parliamentary law, 
and, more important still, in the philosophy which lies behind 
them. Whereas some experts simply spout the verbiage of Jef- 
ferson’s manual, he knows from study of origins the purpose and 
significance of the underlying ideals.”*° 

That such a man was needed in the first session of the Seventy- 
Fourth Congress is abundantly clear, for it was a long and stormy 
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19 New York Times, January 2, 1935; Time (New York, 1923-  ), January 14, 
1935. 20 New York Times, February 3, 1935. 
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session (January-August 1935). But it is fruitless to speculate 
on the success that Bankhead would have had in keeping order 
and expediting administration bills. In 1935 the New Deal took 
new directions, alienating many of its earlier supporters. It was 
the year of the soak-the-rich tax message, the holding company 
“death sentence,” social security, W.P.A. legislation, and contro- 
versial labor bills. And it was the first year of court reversals.” 

Although unable to attend any of this session, Bankhead kept 
in touch with House developments and occasionally went into 
action by telephone when the administration forces were par- 
ticularly hard pressed. His friends reported that his telephonic 
direction was largely responsible for the success of the maneuver 
which sent the $4,880,000,000 work relief bill to conference over 
the protests of the silver bloc.** 

With the coming of the new year and the opening of a new 
session of Congress, Bankhead was able to assume his duties. 
The Democrats entered the election year of 1936 with good 
reasons for confidence. They had full control of the Congress. 
The prosperity which they had promised was apparently ma- 
terializing. Employment by private industry was increasing. 
Farm income was up. The inadequacies of the New Deal re- 
covery measures were not yet apparent, and the autumn would 
see Roosevelt winning re-election by a landslide. 

Yet 1936 was not a completely satisfactory year for the Demo- 
crats. The coalition of business, agriculture, and labor which had 
characterized the early New Deal was breaking down. And the 
President was developing a belligerent and uncompromising at- 
titude toward business which many Democrats considered im- 
politic, if not unwarranted. The Supreme Court had even more 
shocks in store for the administration, and new laws had to be 
written to satisfy constitutional objections. A number of Demo- 
cratic congressmen were becoming disenchanted with the ad- 
ministration—a fact which made party discipline difficult to main- 
tain.**> But with these troubles the year brought advancement 
to Will Bankhead and the fulfillment of an old ambition. He 


21 Raymond Moley, After Seven Years (New York, 1939), 300-30; Basil Rauch, 
The History of the New Deal, 1933-1938 (New York, 1944), 156-90. 

22 Miscellaneous clippings, in Bankhead Papers. 

23 James A. Farley, Jim Farley’s Story (New York, 1948), 120-36; John T. 
Flynn, The Roosevelt Myth (New York, 1948), 84-86; Time, February 10, April 
11, 1936. 
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continued to give full support to the administration, usually be- 
cause he approved of its policies, but occasionally out of party 
loyalty. 

As it turned out Bankhead served as floor leader for only six 
months, for on June 2, 1936, Speaker Joseph Byrns died. For 
the first time in American history the House of Representatives 
lost its presiding officer by death during a session of Congress. 
At nine o'clock the following morning, fifteen Democratic leaders 
met in Bankhead’s office to decide on a party course. They quick- 
ly decided to dispense with the usual preliminary nominating 
caucus and to elevate their floor leader, William Bankhead, to 
the highest post the House had to offer.** The next morning he 
was elected without debate and without opposition. For the 
next four years the gentleman from Alabama presided over the 
House of Representatives. 

The roles of Speaker are somewhat conflicting ones. As the 
top party leader in the House he is expected to use his personal 
influence and every legitimate parliamentary device to advance 
his party's program in Congress. As presiding officer he is ex- 
pected to exhibit a fine impartiality and to protect the rights of 
the minority. Bankhead’s party loyalty was beyond question; 
the high regard in which he was held by minority leaders Bert- 
rand H. Snell and Joseph W. Martin, Jr. and others is a testi- 
mony to his fairness as a presiding officer. His congressional 
colleagues remember him as the only Speaker who could get 
order in the House merely by standing up. Gavel rapping was 
seldom necessary. He followed House precedent and seldom 
made a formal speech. When he did leave the chair to speak 
in behalf of a particular bill, he was listened to with much more 
than usual interest. 

During the first session of the Seventy-Fifth Congress, which 
convened in January 1937, Bankhead left the Speaker's chair on 
three occasions to speak as the representative of the seventh 
Alabama congressional district. First, he gave his endorsement 
to the Guffey-Vinson bituminous coal bill which had been rewrit- 
ten to conform to a Supreme Court decision.” Second, he spoke 
in favor of the Bankhead-Jones farm tenant bill, sponsored by his 
brother John and representing a Bankhead interest of long stand- 


24 Birmingham Age-Herald, June 3, 1936; New York Times, June 4, 5, 1936. 
25 Cong. Record, 75 Cong., 1 Sess., 2126. 
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ing.*> And third, and most significantly, he is credited with 
saving a $65,000,000 cotton loan subsidy when unexpected op- 
position to that provision of a deficiency bill developed during 
the closing hours of the session.** 

The Speaker is valuable to his party not as an orator or as a 
polemicist, but as a parliamentarian, a strategist, and as a per- 
suasive influence outside the House chamber. In promoting party 
interests, Speaker Bankhead counted most on personal influence, 
as he had while Rules chairman and majority leader. He was 
effective in cloakroom contacts and on the telephone. News- 
paper accounts again and again credit the Speaker with rallying 
reluctant Democrats behind administration measures. And his 
private files give evidence of his personal influence not always 
seen in the Congressional Record. From long experience Bank- 
head knew when and where pressure could be applied. He knew 
how far to press a point and then how to admit defeat gracefully. 

President Roosevelt's failure to take his congressional lieu- 
tenants into his confidence greatly complicated the job of Bank- 
head and the other party leaders. Neither Speaker Bankhead 
nor majority leader Rayburn had any knowledge of what the 
President's message to Congress in January 1937 would contain.** 
Similarly, the congressional leaders were not consulted and knew 
nothing of the President’s explosive judiciary reorganization plan 
until they were called to the White House a few hours before it 
was made public. 

This was a bitter pill for Bankhead and other loyal adminis- 
tration supporters. The Speaker had previously announced his 
preference for a constitutional amendment to curb the court, 
and privately he expressed opposition to the proposed bill. But 
he gave his support out of party loyalty. He did, however, wait 
a full month before giving his unqualified endorsement to the 
court bill. During the court controversy, Bankhead wrote con- 
fidentially to a friend in Montgomery: “I am doing the best I 
can within my limitations to carry forward the duties of my office 
so as to bring no discredit upon its high traditions and the people 
of my state. There come times under the present situation when 
as leader of my Party I am compelled to assume some duties 
that are not always entirely to my liking. This latter expression 


26 Thid., 6453. 27 Jbid., 9661. 
28 New York Times, January 8, 1937. 
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is, of course, entirely personal.”*® This rather mild statement is 
about as close to a criticism of the Roosevelt administration as 
the Speaker's personal papers reveal. His brother, the senator, 
was somewhat more critical. 

One of the more serious consequences of the Supreme Court 
fight was the split it produced in the Democratic ranks. Because 
of it, congressional leaders encountered unexpected opposition 
to less controversial administration measures. The executive re- 
organization bill contained reforms long advocated by leaders 
of both parties, but critics labeled it the twin of the judiciary 
reorganization bill, and denounced both as giving the President 
dictatorial power. This bill continued to be a headache for Bank- 
head and other party leaders until a greatly watered-down ver- 
sion was passed in 1939.*° 

Another particularly difficult problem for House leaders Bank- 
head and Rayburn was the wage and hour bill. Both were South- 
erners and the Black-Connery labor standards bill was political 
poison to most of their fellow Southerners in Congress. Both 
Bankhead and Rayburn were in favor of some kind of labor 
standards legislation, but neither was enthusiastic about the 
pending bill. Nevertheless, they used their personal influence 
and every political and parliamentary device to win its passage. 
When a group of Southerners on the Rules Committee refused 
to report the bill, the Democratic leadership decided in despera- 
tion to force the committee to release it by petition; and Bank- 
head, Rayburn, and the Democratic whip, Patrick Boland, staked 
their prestige on blasting the bill out of committee. 

One observer called the seventeen-day struggle to secure the 
necessary 218 signatures “one of the hardest and hottest behind- 
the-scenes battles the members had witnessed in years.”*' With 
the full support of the President, the leaders used every con- 
ceivable means to gain signatures, including committee appoint- 
ments and “trades” on the basis of other legislation. One Florida 
member is supposed to have won a promise to consider the 
Florida Ship Canal. Another Floridian is supposed to have 
bought a promise not to take up the Florida Ship Canal. Martin 


29 Bankhead to Grover C. Hall, June 17, 1937, in Bankhead Papers. 
80 New York Times, January 16, 1937; Washington Herald, January 7, 1937. 
31 Clipping, in Bankhead Papers. 
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Dies protested that the leaders had swapped everything but the 
Capitol in getting the required signatures.” 

The leaders did get the wage and hour bill from the committee, 
but it was a hollow victory. They were unable to block a move 
to recommit the bill. Bankhead seldom registered a vote as 
Speaker, but on this occasion he asked that his name be called 
in order that he might vote against recommitment, which he 
knew was equivalent to killing the bill for the 1937 session.** 
In May 1938 the leaders again resorted to petition to force the 
bill from the Rules Committee. This time, after a stormy twelve- 
hour session, the House passed the bill which became law the 
following month.** 

President Roosevelt's message on the relief program in 1937 
took the form of a letter to Speaker Bankhead in which he out- 
lined the need for a one and a half billion dollar appropriation. 
The appropriation bill ran into immediate trouble, and the House 
Appropriations subcommittee slashed off half a billion dollars. 
Roosevelt notified Bankhead and Rayburn that the cut would 
not be acceptable, and announced his intention to fight for the 
full amount. The House leaders got busy, and under their pres- 
sure the Appropriations Committee reversed its subcommittee 
and restored the full amount, which virtually assured its passage. 
The Philadelphia Record commented, “The action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee was a signal achievement for Speaker 
Bankhead and Floor Leader Rayburn. . . . It showed that given 
full White House backing the House leaders can deliver.”** Dur- 
ing 1938 the President requested more than three billion dollars 
for various “pump-priming” activities, and the congressional lead- 
ers were able to deliver substantially the full amount. 

The year 1938 saw the culmination of the New Deal program 
of domestic reforms and the shifting of attention to international 
affairs. Speaker Bankhead and majority leader Rayburn con- 
tinued to encounter determined opposition within the party to 
administration legislation, particularly from their fellow South- 
erners. But when administration foreign policy was involved, 
the South was inclined to be co-operative. The Speaker led a 

82 Clipping, article by Paul Mallon, ibid. 

33 Cong. Record, 75 Cong., 2 Sess., 1835. 


34 James M. Burns, Congress on Trial (New York, 1949), 82. 
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successful drive to defeat the Ludlow war referendum resolution 
early in 1938.*° And he worked closely with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull in organizing support for revision of neutrality laws 
in 1939. Bankhead personally concluded debate on the embargo 
motion, bringing the matter to a successful outcome with con- 
siderably more votes than had been expected. Following passage 
of this bill, James A. Farley wrote the Speaker: “You did an 
excellent job in connection with the passage of the Neutrality 
legislation, and I want to drop you this brief note to express my 
hearty congratulations. I don’t know of any piece of legislation 
that passed the House that has been handled so successfully.”** 
Secretary Hull sent Bankhead a similar message. 

As Roosevelt's second term neared its close, the question of a 
third term took precedence even over the European war. Will 
Bankhead’s friends in Alabama and elsewhere started a “Bank- 
head for President” movement, but the Speaker never enter- 
tained any serious expectations of success. Although he was 
not one of the New Dealers urging the President to seek re- 
election, he announced his full support of the Roosevelt program 
and his readiness to support the President should he decide to 
seek another term.** 

The Bankhead supporters were quite willing to settle for sec- 
ond place on a ticket headed by Roosevelt. Many Democrats 
expected the President to accept the nomination and to allow 
the convention to select his running mate from a list of accept- 
able vice-presidential hopefuls, including Speaker Bankhead.*® 
President Roosevelt's eleventh-hour insistence upon Henry Wal- 
lace shocked many of the party faithful. Both Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Farley tried, without success, to dissuade the President from 
this stand.*” Having given his pledge to the Alabama delegation 
not to withdraw, Bankhead remained in the race and received 
327 votes to Wallace’s 627.‘ Among those who voted for Bank- 
head were Farley and Elliott Roosevelt. Other votes came from 
thirty states and four territories. 

Following the Chicago convention Bankhead received scores 


36 Cong. Record, 75 Cong., 3 Sess., 277. 

87 Farley to Bankhead, November 6, 1939, in Bankhead Papers. 

38 Copy of statement to press, March 3, 1940, ibid. 

39 United States News (Washington, 1933-  ), July 26, 1940; Time, July 29, 
1940. 40 Farley, Jim Farley's Story, 299-300. 

41 New York Times, July 19, 1940. 
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of letters expressing indignation over his treatment by the Presi- 
dent. But if the Speaker felt any resentment, he kept it to him- 
self. In private letters, in an open letter to the Birmingham 
News, and in an article written for the Associated Press, Bank- 
head called upon all Democrats to support the party ticket. 
Against the advice of his doctor who warned against overexer- 
tion, Bankhead accepted an invitation to open the Maryland 
Democratic campaign in Baltimore on September 10. A short 
time before he was scheduled to speak, Bankhead was found 
unconscious on the floor of his hotel room. Five days later he 
was dead—the third Speaker of the House to die in office during 
Roosevelt’s presidency. 

Bankhead will probably not be remembered among the half- 
dozen great public figures of his time. No major legislation is 
associated with his name. It cannot be said that “here Will 
Bankhead changed the course of history” or “here he shaped 
national policy in a significant way.” But it can be said with 
certainty that during twelve terms in Congress (1917-1940) Will 
Bankhead worked diligently to make the government responsive 
to the needs of the people, as he saw them. Moreover, by per- 
sonal influence and force of character, Bankhead aided materially 
in securing passage of important bills, especially during the New 
Deal era, when this Alabama congressman was successively chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, majority leader, and Speaker of 
the House. For almost a quarter century Congressman William 
Brockman Bankhead performed valuable public service. 











White Lawbreakers in 
Ante-Bellum South Carolina 


By JACK KENNY WILLIAMS 


a OF THE SOCIAL STRATA OF WHITE CITIZENS OF 
the Old South rarely go into detail concerning the criminal class. 
Such cursory treatment may or may not be justified; but if a 
survey of the lawlessness in South Carolina is an indicator, justi- 
fication cannot be based on an assumption that criminals were 
few or that they were of no influence on the patterns of Southern 
life and Southern laws. 

White criminals in South Carolina who were apprehended 
and indicted during the years 1800-1860 were in a ratio of one 
lawbreaker to 490 citizens. The ratio of indicted criminals to 
population is currently about one to 400.' Hence it is clear that 
criminals were numerous enough to constitute a serious social 
problem for ante-bellum South Carolina people. Without doubt 
other Southern states complained of the same evil.* 

As individuals, South Carolina white criminals were a diverse 
collection of citizenry, male and female. They ranged in age 
from childhood to near-senility, in education from unschooled 
illiterates to college graduates, and in economic status from the 
very poor to the moderately rich. Some were men or women of 
eminent social background. Most were not. Some were crimi- 
nals by choice, others as the result of emotional unbalance. In 
fine, they defied a general classification, and this came as a 

1 The pre-Civil War ratio was arrived at by a survey of the sessions courts’ 
journals for eighteen of the state’s twenty-eight judicial districts. These court 
records have been copied by Public Works Administration personnel and are lo- 
cated in the South Caroliniana Library of the University of South Carolina. The 
current ratio comes from figures found in Reports and Resolutions of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina for 1950 (Columbia, 1951), 281-414. 

2 For examples see Arthur P. Scott, Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia (Chi- 
cago, 1930), 152-323; Roger W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana 


( University, La., 1939), 58-62; Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina: 
A Social History (Chapel Hill, 1937), passim. 
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shock to observers who placed too great an emphasis on an as- 
sumed correlation between social status and respectability. Some- 
times the shock gave rise to a pessimistic illusion that the crimi- 
nal was the rule and the honest man an exception to it. “In 
reading and writing history,” declared a chronicler of life and 
politics in ante-bellum Edgefield, “I often pause and ask myself 
whether men are not already devils, and this world a bit of hell 
set apart for their temporary residence and habitation.” 

A few of those who committed crimes were children—boys, 
usually, of ten to sixteen years. The tragedy was not the number 
of boy criminals, which was never great, but the fact that so 
many of their malefactions were murder or attempted murder. 
Such unhappy occurrences as the killing by fourteen-year-old 
Evander Jackson of his twelve-year-old cousin; the shooting of 
one of state senator William Rice's political foes by the senator's 
young son; and the murders, on different occasions, of two 
Columbia townsmen by college students are examples.* In ad- 
dition, a number of boys fought duels, some of them with disas- 
trous results. Two Charleston youngsters in 1839 exchanged 
shots at twelve paces and both were wounded; and a duel be- 
tween two college boys at Columbia in 1833 resulted in the death 
of one of them. 

Crimes of violence were not, of course, the sole misdeeds of 
youth. Children were involved, then as now, in petty theft, 
juvenile vandalism, and, at times, in rioting. One “beautiful boy” 
in Charleston was indicted in 1852 on three separate counts of 
forgery; and a Greenville youth was convicted in 1841 of passing 
counterfeit money. “He will no doubt be pardoned,” wrote Ben- 
jamin F. Perry, who defended him, “as he was seduced by drink 
& is . . . of respectable parents.”® 

Much of the theft and vandalism perpetrated by youth was 
not crime according to juvenile definition. College students in 


3 John A. Chapman, History of Edgefield County from the Earliest Settlements 
to 1897 (Newberry, S. C., 1897), 158-59. 

4 Sumter Banner, May 10, 1854; Pendleton Messenger, July 17, 1833; Edgefield 
Advertiser, May 18, 1837; Daniel W. Hollis, University of South Carolina. South 
Carolina College (Columbia, 1951), 139-40. 

5 James S. Buckingham, The Slave States of America (2 vols., London, 1842), 
I, 552; J. Marion Sims, The Story of My Life (New York, 1884), 88-91. Also 
see Charleston City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, October 31, 1807. 

6 Jacob Schirmir Journal, March 20, 1852 (South Carolina Historical Society, 
Charleston); Benjamin F. Perry Diary, April 18, 1841 (Southern Historical Col- 
lection, University of North Carolina); Charleston Courier, February 9, 1852. 
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Columbia, for example, who “borrowed the birds” from citizens’ 
turkey coops or broke windows in private homes considered their 
antics as being amusing pranks. They would “never forgive you 
if you doubted their honor,” wrote college president Thomas 
Cooper in 1822, and “every student in college holds himself 
bound to conceal any offence against the Laws of the Land... . 
The robbing of henroosts, the nightly prowling about to steal 
turkies from all the houses in the neighborhood are common 
practices.” 

Needless to say, the townspeople did not share the students’ 
idea that all this was good clean fun. They complained at length. 
Such criticism was reprinted and voiced elsewhere within the 
state, and the college youth collectively got something of a bad 
reputation as a result. Attorney William J. Grayson’s opinion of 
them and of their evil influence on still younger boys is an ex- 
ample of bad publicity from a respected source. “Collegiate 
provisions for imparting or preserving good morals are . . . re- 
markable,” he wrote. “The raw freshman is subjected to the 
influence of companions a little older than himself. . . . He makes 
rapid advances in smoking, chewing, playing billiards; concoct- 
ing sherry cobblers, gin slings and mint juleps, becomes an adept 
at whist and “Old Sledge’ . . . to say nothing of more question- 
able matters.”* 

More typical, perhaps, was the presentment of the Chester- 
field grand jury in 1826. College misbehavior impressed this 
group as being but evidence that the younger generation was 
“growing up in idleness & dissipation almost invariably.”’ Es- 
sentially this same charge was made thirty-two years later when 
the editor of the Laurensville Herald, taking note of the discharge 
from school of twelve youths, told his readers that “Young Amer- 
ica is running mad!”'’ But a gloomy attitude of the older toward 
the younger generation is not, it will be agreed, peculiar to the 
ante-bellum decades. 

South Carolina criminal statutes did not provide special pun- 


7 Thomas Cooper to Thomas Jefferson, February 14, 1822, in Thomas Cooper 
Papers (South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina). 

* Samuel G. Stoney (ed.), “The Autobiography of William James Grayson,” in 
South Carolina Historical Magazine (Charleston, 1900- ), XLIX (April 1948), 
91-92. Also see Columbia Telescope, June 26, 1829. 
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ishments for child offenders. Juries were charged to base their 
verdicts on a delinquent’s “understanding and judgment” rather 
than his age, and solicitors were informed that no child under 
seven years should be indicted for a capital crime, and no boy 
under fourteen years might be tried for rape.'' Whatever the 
law or the judge’s charge, petit juries tended to acquit, punish 
lightly, or recommend to pardon the child criminals.’” 

Some critics deplored this liberal attitude. A Yorkville citizen, 
for example, demanded that a boy on trial there for serious as- 
sault and battery be punished “as severe as the nature of the 
law will admit. If he has commenced thus early to commit 
crimes, his future life would not be unmarked with others of a 
deeper dye.”'* The recommendation was not followed in this 
case, and for the most part young men and women were for- 
given their crimes, if not by the courts, by the public at large. 
It could and did happen that a South Carolina boy might be 
expelled from college for fighting; be readmitted to finish with 
his class; then become involved in a shooting scrape; be freed, 
then spend two months in jail for still a third offense; and upon 
his release be elected a member of the state legislature at the 
age of twenty-four years. Such a possibility amazed the visiting 
stranger. “What a state of society this requires and must pro- 
duce!” declared the learned Francis Lieber, who recounted the 
incident."* 

In contrast with the boy criminals were the old men who 
broke the laws. Unlike the youths, the elderly criminals were 
rarely guilty of acts caused by hotheaded exuberance. Rather 
they were men who had long records of crime or whose mental 
powers, if ever existent, had deserted them. The aged horse 
thief Gibson Foote, “a man long unwhipt of justice,” had no 
need for an animal. He simply found it hard, from force of 
habit, to pass up the opportunity to ride him off. And seventy- 
three year-old Dempsey Hinds was not a malicious murderer 
by nature; he was an insane man."° 

11 Benjamin C. Pressley, The Law of Magistrates and Constables, in the State 
of South Carolina (Charleston, 1848), 3, 310-15. 

12 A typical sentence is found in State v. John Collins, Spartanburg Sessions 
Minutes, spring, 1808. Also see Jacob Schirmir Journal, May 10, 1842. 

13 Yorkville Compiler, June 27, July 4, 1840. 

14 Thomas S. Perry (ed.), The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Boston, 
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As one might expect, aged criminals were relatively few. Elder- 
ly men were not so large a proportion of the population as they 
are now. In addition, a man’s declining years were not a period 
for lawless indiscretion. Jurors were tolerant of the old men 
who appeared before them, as they had been with the boys. 
“We say guilty,” the jury foreman might announce, “but rec- 
ommend mercy from his extreme old age.” 

Equivalent tolerance and sympathy were not generally ex- 
tended to women who found themselves defendants in sessions 
cases. Whatever the time-honored theory of chivalry toward 
women, it did not extend to those who engaged in any of the 
forms of larceny, who were parties to assaults and batteries, who 
committed murder, or, in less violent vein, those who “to the 
verry great annoyance of the neighborhood” sold themselves in 
prostitution to “lewd men of little respectability.” In the aggre- 
gate these women criminals comprised 15 per cent of the South 
Carolina sessions courts’ indictments, and juries found them guilty 
in about the same proportion as men."* 

Most women haled to sessions court were accused of assault 
and battery. Some quite apparently were as ready to engage in 
public fisticuffs or club and knife fights as were any of their 
male counterparts. Seven indictments against female combatants 
were found by the Union grand jury in 1821-1822, four by the 
Barnwell grand jury in 1830, and seven by the Darlington grand 
jury in 1846-1847. Equivalent figures might be cited for other 
districts. 

As a rule the women fought each other. Such court cases as 
those made against Sarah Bradley and Bridget McKinney, and 
Mary Bagget and Charlotte Ratcliffe, are examples. In the first 
instance the two women had come to blows when Sarah accused 
Bridget of husband-stealing. Sarah lost the fight, being “hit over 
the head several times with a shovel and [receiving] a blow on 


Historical Commission); Benjamin F. Perry to his wife, n.d., in Hext McCall 
Perry (ed.), Letters of My Father to My Mother . . . with Extracts from His 
Journal (Philadelphia, 1889), 128; State v. Gibson Foote, Edgefield Sessions Min- 
utes, spring, 1824. 

16 For typical cases see State v. Milly Vaughan, Spartanburg Sessions Minutes, 
fall, 1812; State v. Elizabeth Berry, Barnwell Sessions Journal, spring, 1830; State 
v. Elizabeth, Ann, and Jane Runnells, Greenville Sessions Journal, fall, 1858; 
State v. Margaret Weeks, Union Sessions Minutes, fall, 1821; State v. Cynthia 
Elmore, Darlington Sessions Journal, spring, 1847; State v. Margaret and Mary 
Calvert, in Abbeville Fines and Forfeitures Files, in Penal Papers. 
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her side—4 or 5 blows on the head, [and] several on the arm.” 
The second case resulted in a complete vindication of one par- 
ticipant and a heavy sentence against the other, who was jailed 
for one month and forced to post a two hundred dollar peace 
bond."* 

Some of the assault and battery indictments represented fights 
between women and men; and on occasion the jury deemed the 
woman the instigator. Two cases of this nature involved Mary 
Craddock versus Shadrack Jenkins, and Eleanor Moore versus 
Samuel Hillon. The court adjudged Mary Craddock guilty in 
her fight, or¢cred her husband to pay the fine, and set her male 
opponent free. Both parties were fined in the Moore-Hillon case, 
but costs assessed the woman were fifty dollars while the man’s 
were but half that amount."® 

In addition to brawling, women were occasionally charged 
with such crimes as petit and grand larceny, counterfeiting, arson, 
stealing animals, bootlegging whisky, and murder.’® Of these, 
the murder cases naturally created greatest interest. The most 
celebrated woman murderer in South Carolina was Lavinia Fisher 
of Charleston, who in partnership with her husband robbed and 
killed a number of men at a tavern near the city.2° Other women 
killed husbands or lovers;?' and a few women, unwed usually, 
were indicted for infanticide.** 

Infanticide cases, in common with other sex-connected trans- 
gressions, were handled gingerly if they involved ladies of high 
social rank. The defendant was not always forced to attend the 
public hearing, her lawyer giving word-of-mouth assurance of 
her whereabouts; and newspapers did not often print her name. 


17 Barnwell Sessions Journal, spring, 1810; Charleston District Court Records, 
1823 (Duke University Library ). 

18 Barnwell Sessions Journal, fall, 1815; Lancaster Fines and Forfeitures Files, 
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19 Tllustrative cases are State v. Martha Fowler, and State v. Polly Garrett, 
Spartanburg Sessions Minutes, spring, 1806; State v. Mary Reynolds, Darlington 
Sessions Journal, spring, 1840; State v. Elizabeth Martin, Union Sessions Minutes, 
fall, 1819; State v. Nancy Harden, Barnwell Sessions Journal, spring, 1832; State 
v. Elrod, 12 Richardson 662 (1860). 

20 Beatrice St. Julien Ravenel (ed.), Charleston Murders (New York, 1947), 
43-68. 

21 Jacob Schirmir Journal, May 27, 1853; State v. Cynthia Simmons, 1 Brevard 
6 (1794); State v. Mary Clark, 2 Bailey 66 (1830); State v. Elizabeth Green, 
4 Strobhart 128 (1836). 

22 See Benjamin F. Perry Diary, May 7, 1843, and State v. Catherine Hallman, 
Barnwell Sessions Journal, spring, 1807. 
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The following statement from the Edgefield Advertiser is illus- 
trative: “The female is said to have previously sustained an ex- 
cellent character, and her name is withheld to avoid adding a 
pang to the already lacerated feelings of her unhappy relatives, 
many of whom are very respectable.””* 

But most women criminals were not of the favored social 
classes. This was equally true of the men. The average criminal 
was a man possessing little money or property, little education, 
and little rank in society. Courts’ journals, the coroners’ inquest 
books, and recorded contemporary opinions all substantiate this 
conclusion, and it seems not unlikely that the low estate of the 
criminal group was a major factor in the consistent severity of 
the penal codes. The laws were written by one group to apply 
to a less respected group, and those responsible for the legisla- 
tion neither admired nor had a friendly interest in those toward 
whom the statutes were aimed. Indeed, one writer concludes 
that the “people of quality” were so devoid of compassion that 
they “thanked God and took heart when one poor-white killed 
another.”** 

The foregoing is not meant to imply that no “respectable citi- 
zens’ were involved in crimes. As already noted, boys of good 
parentage and women of lofty social position now and then 
appeared in criminal courts as defendants. Men of high standing 
in their communities were likewise at times listed on court dock- 
ets. They might be indicted for such misdemeanors as assault 
and battery, and they were, although infrequently, parties to 
murder, grand larceny, and the various categories of swindling. 

Public brawling was the misdeed of most well-known males 
who were haled to sessions courts. Such men as Benjamin F. 
Perry, the upcountry lawyer and Unionist; Louis T. Wigfall, the 
Edgefield attorney who moved to Texas and became a United 
States senator; John Mackey, the editor of a Charleston news- 
paper; John S. Preston, a mid-state planter and legislator; Elias 
Marks, a Columbia physician; and J. L. Reynolds, a Columbia 
minister, serve as examples of prominent citizens who so far 
forgot their status as gentlemen as to engage in street fighting.” 

23 June 15, 1837. 

24 Shields McIlwaine, The Southern Poor-White from Lubberland to Tobacco 
Road (Norman, Okla., 1939), 123. 


25 Edwin J. Scott, Random Recollections of a Long Life, 1806 to 1876 (Colum- 
bia, 1884), 57, 71, 84; Lillian A. Kibler, Benjamin F. Perry, South Carolina 
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The courts tried and fined such men, regardless of their social 
importance. For that matter, the jurors may have enjoyed bring- 
ing in misdemeanor verdicts against the favored group. At any 
rate juries sometimes asked that the judges show no favoritism. 
For example, in one case of assault and battery involving a Barn- 
well property owner the jury added the following pointed state- 
ment to its verdict of guilty: “The respectability of his standing 
does not [in our opinion] render him the less suitable object of 
punishment. *° 

Social reputation was, however, a valuable asset to defendants 
in murder trials and in those concerning such serious crimes as 
grand larceny and forgery. Juries were seemingly reluctant to 
punish to the extreme letter of the law the prominent men or 
women who committed such crimes. Thus it was that Henry 
Shultz, the founder of Hamburg, was given a complete pardon 
after having brutally murdered a young boy; and that William 
L. Yancey, the famed politician, was set free by the governor 
after being found guilty on a manslaughter indictment.*’ 

The consensus of jurors concerning such men was adequately 
expressed by the reporter of a Spartanburg case in which pardon 
was requested for one of two defendants found guilty as partners 
in a grand larceny. Both men were deemed equally in the wrong, 
but for one of them, Jordan Carden, mercy was recommended. 
“The reasons which induced the Jury to . . . [make this recom- 
mendation],” wrote the recorder, “were . . . on account of his 
good character before the offense committed and on account of 
his family connections.”** 

Essentially the same idea was expressed, it was said, by Judge 
Aedanus Burke when on one occasion he ordered a petit jury to 
return a not-guilty verdict in favor of a hog stealer who was an 
elected member of the state legislature. Asked why he demanded 
such a verdict, considering the fact that the culprit was obviously 


Unionist (Durham, 1946), 118-20; Columbia Free Press and Hive, April 2, 1831; 
Pendleton Messenger, June 19, 1833; Laurensville Herald, May 24, 31, 1850; 
Lancaster Ledger, January 25, 1850; State v. Dill, Ford, and Hindman, 3 Strob- 
hart 517 (1839). 

26 State v. William Gradin, Barnwell Sessions Journal, spring, 1834. 

27 Pendleton Messenger, October 10, 1827; Greenville Mountaineer, November 
9, 1838, January 25, 1839; Thomas L. Stokes, The Savannah (New York, 1951), 
248. 

28 State v. Joseph Bell and Jordan Carden, Spartanburg Sessions Minutes, spring, 
1806. 
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guilty as charged, the venerable judge answered that he did it 
“for the honor of the country,—It was more important that so 
foul a stain should be kept off the character of the district, than 
that a hog thief should be punished.””* Fortunately, perhaps, 
for Judge Burke and for the prestige of the state bench as a 
whole, few such undemocratic decisions had to be made. The 
majority of the malfeasants who paraded before sessions courts 
were too devoid of status to arouse fears that their punishment 
would disgrace either South Carolina or the district. 

The bulk of South Carolina’s indicted criminals were illiterate. 
Inquest books and sessions records are filled with entries indi- 
cating that the culprit could neither read nor write;*° and ver- 
batim testimony, when made a part of the journals, is bluntly 
suggestive that some criminals were hardly able to use the Eng- 
lish language in an understandable fashion. How much of this 
was due to a lack of formal education and how much to weak- 
mindedness is not clear. The latter attribute was apparently 
little understood. Unless positively identifiable as outright in- 
sanity, as it was in only a few instances, it was rarely a factor in 
judicial proceedings.” 

Distinguished observers such as Colonel Robert Barnwell and 
Francis Lieber recognized a clear relationship between lack of 
education and crime, and both of these men urged corrective ac- 
tion. But a host of reasons, not the least of which was insufficient 
funds, prevented the establishment in the state of any such mod- 
ern development as compulsory education.” 

A correlation between crime and poverty also existed. “The 
Defs are Poor” was a frequent entry in sessions courts’ minutes; 
and statements to the effect that the court, as a consequence of 
the poverty of the accused, was forced to appoint an attorney 
for him were equally numerous. This situation did not materially 
improve during the ante-bellum years; it was the opinion of a 

29 Benjamin F. Perry Diary, October 1, 1837. 

30 Noteworthy examples are Kershaw Sessions Minutes, 1795-1814; Pickens 
Sessions Journal, 1828-1843; Newberry Sessions Journal, 1840-1860; and Horry 
County Inquest Book, 1849-1860 (South Caroliniana Library). 

81 For examples of crimes committed by insane persons see State v. Joseph 
Webster, Chester Sessions Minutes, fall, 1815; Sumter Banner, February 13, March 
3, April 7, 1847; Anderson Gazette, February 25, 1852. 

82 Barnwell’s views are presented in “Diary of Edward Hooker, 1805-1808,” 
printed in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896 (2 vols., Wash- 


ington, 1897), I, 872-73. For Lieber’s observations see his Remarks on the Re- 
lation Between Education and Crime (Philadelphia, 1835), 3-14. 
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Horry grand jury as late as 1851 that so many defendants were 
then penniless as to make punishment by fine “a perfect mock- 
ery. ** 

The existence of considerable poverty in the state was ad- 
mitted by some observers as a definite cause of crime, especially 
of petit larceny. William Gregg, the textiles manufacturer, wrote 
in 1845 that “thousands” in the state were starving and were be- 
coming thieves as a result. Ex-Governor James H. Hammond, 
five years later, estimated that as many as fifty thousand South 
Carolina white people then had no gainful employment and 
were forced either to beg or to steal in order to live.** A con- 
temporary poet pictured the deplorable situation in these words: 


Barnwell District, Aiken town 

O Lord in mercy do look down! 

The land is poor, the people too; 

If they don’t steal what will they do?® 


They could do little, apparently, and certainly little was done 
for them. So long as a slave-worked system of one-crop agricul- 
ture remained the chief industry of the state, the poor white 
(using the term literally) had little chance to improve his station. 
The abject nature of his poverty was shocking to observers, na- 
tive and foreign. Such English travelers as Margaret Hall and 
James Silk Buckingham put his plight in print;** and one acri- 
monious American penned a description of the destitute criminal 
which, while doubtless exaggerated in particulars, adequately 
sums up the quality if not the quantity of his poverty. The man 
described was a thief, serving his time in the Charleston jail. He 
was, the critic wrote: 

a forlorn, dejected-looking creature. . . . His face was .. . so com- 
pletely matted with dirt and made fiendish by the tufts of hair that 
hung over his forehead, that a thrill of horror invaded our feelings. 

33 Fall, 1851. Also see Darlington Sessions Journal, 1826; Chester Sessions 
Minutes, 1838; Benjamin F. Perry Diary, September 5, 1842. 

34 Cited in David D. Wallace, History of South Carolina (3 vols., New York, 
1934), III, 103. 

35 Cited in Chapman, History of Edgefield County, 77. 

36 Una C. Pope-Hennessy (ed.), The Aristocratic Journey: Being the Out- 
spoken Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall, Written During a Fourteen Months’ Sojourn in 
America 1827-1828 (New York, 1931), 236; Buckingham, Slave States of America, 
I, 551; Il, 2-5. Also see Frances A. Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a Georgia 


Plantation in 1838-1839 (New York, 1863), 146, and Thomas Hamilton, Men and 
Manners in America (new ed., London, 1843), 347. 
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He had no shoes on his feet; and a pair of ragged pantaloons, and the 
shreds of a striped shirt without sleeves, secured around the waist 
with a string, made his only clothing. In truth, he had scarce enough 
on to cover his nakedness, and that so filthy and swarming with ver- 
min, that he kept his shoulders and hands busily employed; while 
his skin was so encrusted with dirt as to leave no trace of its original 
complexion.** 

Such a man, it was argued with considerable truth, need not be 
expected to remain honest. 

Whether this particular wretch was a professional criminal or 
an amateur at the business of lawbreaking is not stated. But 
evidence indicates that many repeaters, “old Offenders,” and 
practiced experts in crime were at work within the state. These 
might operate in groups or singly, though most seemed inclined 
to “go it alone.” As a rule such men were either swindlers or 
larceners, and the swindlers were usually drifters with some edu- 
cation who posed as doctors, preachers, professors, jewelers, or 
the like. They were limited in number owing to the skill and 
audacity which their calling required, but they were eminently 
successful in South Carolina. 

The repeaters in larceny were a more varied lot than the swin- 
dlers. Typical of the larceny addicts were John Thomas, an in- 
curable pickpocket; James Wilson, a waterfront thief who might 
be publicly whipped on Monday and found back at his pilfering 
on Tuesday; and Charles Bradley, “a bird of passage,” who 
boasted that he had been in and out of thirty-eight jails. Punish- 
ment made no apparent impression on these men. Crime was 
their habit, the only life they knew.** 

Such men were rarely dangerous. They were nuisances, but 
generally harmless to life and limb. On the other hand, a few 
criminals of the repeater type committed serious offenses, in- 
cluding the killing or maiming of their fellow men. “Big Luke” 
Manning of Lexington and Edgefield districts was such a person. 
Before he was beaten and banished from the state by a citizen 
mob, he had murdered three men—gaining his freedom on each 


87 Francis C. Adams, Manuel Pereira: or the Sovereign Rule of South Carolina 
(Washington, 1853), 135-36 

38 Camden Gazette, May 30, 1818; Charleston City Gazette and Daily Adver- 
tiser, June 13, 1824; Pendleton Messenger, October 24, 1827; Yorkville Compiler, 
June 8, 1840, March 5, 1841; Charleston Evening News, January 26, 1847; Lau- 
rensville Herald, April 5, 1850. 
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occasion at the hands of overliberal jurors.*® William Gaffney of 
Columbia had a similar record, except that he confined his talents 
to the killing of Negroes. He was known to have shot or knifed 
two blacks by 1847. Like Manning, he was finally driven from 
his home area by an irate citizenry.*° A third example was Wil- 
liam Steel of Lancaster who, ran the wording of his arrest warrant, 
was responsible for “the murder of Sella, Bess and many more.”** 

According to newspaper description, the usual South Carolina 
fugitive from justice, whether murderer or petty thief, was twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, about five feet eight inches tall, of 
“shallow complexion,” and endowed invariably with “a downcast 
look.” He was usually an “ordinary-looking” person, but he might 
have such distinctive physical features as projecting front teeth, 
a missing ear, odd-shaped scars on his face, or a noteworthy 
birthmark such as “a remarkable large mole above his left eye 
brow” or “a flesh mark on one side of his neck, approaching a 
claret color.”** In addition, he might have noticeable personality 
traits or educational deficiencies which could lead to his de- 
tection. The murderer James Roy, for instance, was said to be 
“very talkative, but quite destitute of information, often using 
words very improperly (as ‘intencked’ for ‘attacked, ‘indolent’ 
for ‘impudent,’ &c.).”** 

Several of the professionals made use of one or more aliases;** 
and some were best known by their nicknames. The Charleston 
troublemaker Joseph Williams was indicted by his title, “Tar- 
borough Joe,” and his companion in criminal activity, Charles 
Farrelly, by the name “Handsome Charlie.” Less endearing was 
the descriptive nickname “Big-Mouth” which was used in ap- 
pellate court records to identify James Brown, a noted stealer 
of Negro slaves.* 

On occasion the professional criminals organized themselves in 

39 Chapman, History of Edgefield County, 97; Scott, Random Recollections, 

97.9 
a Banner, February 17, 1847, citing Columbia Southern Chronicle. 

41 James Douglas to Samuel Dunlap, October 9, 1809, in Penal Papers. 

42 Charleston Courier, April 16, 1803; Camden Gazette, May 30, 1816; Charles- 
ton Observer, February 16, 1833; Yorkville Compiler, May 7, 1841; Lancaster 
Ledger, March 19, 1856. 43 Charleston Courier, January 9, 1834. 

44 For examples see State v. James Anderson, alias James Smith, Fairfield Ses- 
sions Minutes, spring, 1832; State v. Daniel Dease, alias Daniel Graham, alias 
Daniel Rodgers, Edgefield Sessions Minutes, spring, 1844. 


45 Charleston Courier, November 7, 1853; State v. Brown, 3 Strobhart 508 
(1849). 
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gangs. A number of these operated throughout South Carolina 
during the pre-Civil War years. Rumors circulated periodically 
that members of the famed John A. Murrell company of Negro 
and horse stealers were working in the state, especially in the 
upcountry, but these were never proved.** The Palmetto State 
gangs, it would appear, were far less spectacular than that headed 
by the “land pirate” of the Gulf states. 

The usual South Carolina gang was a small assemblage of mis- 
creants banded together for protection and convenience and en- 
gaged in rustling cattle, robbing wayfarers, or burglarizing busi- 
ness houses. A Kershaw grand jury in 1825 complained that 
such a group was operating within their district,*’ and similar 
reports came at intervals from Charleston and Columbia. Often 
these small groups contained members of the same family. Fa- 
thers might have their sons working with them, as did an Edge- 
field gang in 1849; or a man and his wife might serve as the 
nucleus of a gang, as was true in 1804 of James and Mildred 
Carver, Spartanburg residents.** 

Gangs were most active in the 1840's and 1850's. A series of 
robberies throughout the upcountry in 1840 and 1841 gave evi- 
dence of being a gang operation and caused loose talk about 
“daring North Carolina scoundrels.”*® A sizable robber band was 
broken up by Charleston police in 1854. This gang, four of whom 
were captured, confessed to activities extending from Columbia 
to the coast.*® During the same decade a group of counterfeiters 
and one of cattle rustlers met similar fates.°' A small band of 
pickpockets in the Charleston area was more fortunate. This or- 
ganization, which worked the railroad stations and such public 
events as slave sales and public hangings, had a woman con- 
federate whose task was to engage an intended victim in conver- 
sation, holding his attention while one of her colleagues syste- 
matically rifled his pockets.” 


46 For examples see Pendleton Messenger, October 2, 1835; Cheraw Gazette, 
January 5, 1836; Howell M. Henry, Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina 
(Emory, Va., 1914), 109. 

47 Fall, 1825, in Legal System Papers. — 

48 Sumter Banner, October 17, 1849; State v. James and Mildred Carver, Spar- 
tanburg Sessions Minutes, fall, 1804. 

49 Pendleton Messenger, September 3, 1841. 

50 Columbia Daily South Carolinian, June 21, 1854. 

51 Charleston Courier, March 17, 1852; State v. Winningham, 10 Richardson 
257 (1857). 52 Charleston Mercury, November 19, 1856. 
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No one of these criminal groups had a lengthy existence and 
none gained a wide notoriety. For that matter, no individual 
criminal in ante-bellum South Carolina was able to win much 
of a reputation. The scapegrace who came nearest to capturing 
the public attention was a forger and swindler de luxe, one 
David T. Hines, alias Colonel J. P. Floyd, “Rev. Mr. Boman,” 
and at least a dozen other titles. Beginning his one-man crime 
wave in Charleston in the late 1820's, he remained active until 
1854, when he died in a Louisiana jail. During the quarter cen- 
tury he robbed numerous women, children, and elderly persons; 
forged notes on various banks and individuals; and stole horses, 
watches, silverware, and clothing. He broke jail at least twice, 
served two light prison sentences, jumped bail once, and was 
banished from several communities. At least two state governors 
offered rewards for his capture. Ruthless, vain, utterly without 
conscience, he took considerable pride in his lawless successes 
and as early as 1840 wrote a crude, egocentric biographical sketch 
of himself.** 

South Carolina claimed Hines, but he was also active in Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Newspapers 
in each of those states kept track of him, and when he died his 
name was widely known throughout the lower South. “This 
notorious man is second only to Murrell,” declared one South 
Carolina editor, “and as a literary man, [he is] far superior to the 
great land pirate. Few men possess as fine talents as the swindler 
in question, which in many instances places him beyond sus- 
picion, and furnishes him capital to operate upon when in a 
tight place.” 

Hines was in a class by himself. There was no Jesse James, 
Sam Bass, or Roy Younger in pre-Civil War South Carolina. For 
the most part the state’s criminals were an ignorant, colorless, 
unimpressive group. No tearful ballad, no Robin Hood fable was 
penned to the memory of any one of them. Only at the gallows 
were they able to attract any following of sympathetic citizens. 


53 David T. Hines, Life, Adventures, and Opinions (Philadelphia, 1840). 

54 Lancaster Ledger, September 14, 1853. Also see Charleston Courier, April 5, 
14, 1852; York Miscellany, May 1, 1852; Sumter Banner, May 11, July 27, 1852; 
Columbia Daily South Carolinian, November 15, 1852; Miscellaneous Records, 
Book 5-N, p. 112 (South Carolina Historical Commission ). 
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WHY LAMAR EULOGIZED SUMNER 


Edited by MATTIE RUSSELL 


A NUMBER OF SOUTHERNERS THOUGHT THAT Lucius Q. 
C. Lamar of Mississippi carried his generosity too far when 
he stood in the House of Representatives on April 27, 1874, and 
spoke in eloquent praise of the late Charles Sumner, senator from 
Massachusetts.‘ Sumner, until he broke with President Grant 
and other Republican leaders, had been one of the bitterest foes 
of the South. Among the Southerners who disapproved of this 
address was Clement Claiborne Clay of Alabama. Clay had 
served in both the national and Confederate senates and had 
been imprisoned for almost a year in Fortress Monroe on a charge 
of complicity in the murder of Lincoln.? He, unlike some, did 
not rush to acquaint his friend Lamar with his disapprobation. 
During the following August he had occasion to inquire of Lamar 
about the property rights of married women in Mississippi, and 
to this inquiry he added a comment on the Sumner eulogy. In his 
reply from Oxford, Mississippi, on September 5, 1874, Lamar 
told Clay why he accepted the invitation to deliver a memorial 
address on his late congressional colleague.* That portion of his 
letter reads as follows: 


I send you copies of my speeches—the three which I put in pam- 
phlet. I note all you say about my Sumner speech. The arrows of 
your wit are keenly pointed & dipped in the most refined irony. I 
acknowledge that they have struck just where you aimed. But the 
spirit in which they are sent is one of such a noble devotion to the 


1 Edward Mayes, Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, and Speeches (Nash- 
ville, 1896), 191; Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 3410-11. 

2 Theodore H. Jack, “Clement Claiborne Clay,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas Ma- 
lone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and 
index, New York, 1928-1944), IV, 170-71. 

8 Lamar to Clay, September 5, 1874, in Clement Claiborne Clay Papers (Manu- 
script Department, Duke University Library); Mayes, Lamar, 183. 
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Southern people & such a touching melancholy at the thought of their 
present & future condition that I am disarmed of the inclination, even 
if I had the power (which I admit I have not), to shoot back. 

I hope you believe me when I aver that my remarks on the death 
of Sumner were elicited by a sentiment of profound sympathy with 
the spirit that breathes in your letter. It was dictated by no pseudo 
“magnanimity,” but by a concern for the Southern people, a love for 
them with their helpless families which is a stronger feeling in my 
heart than the indignation I feel for their undeserved wrongs. At 
least I try to rein in the last feeling in order to obey the dictates of 
the former. 

It will take more space & time, than I feel at liberty to occupy, to 
explain fully the processes of thought which led to the speech in ques- 
tion. I was most anxious to speak to the North on the condition & 
status of the Southern people. When I got to Washington & observed 
the indications of the temper of the Northern Representatives, I saw 
that what the Southern members said never reached the masses of the 
North. Indeed they were not listened to by the Republican side, unless 
some one should allow himself to be betrayed into intemperate & im- 
prudent language. This would be caught up & circulated at the North 
to produce new irritations & inflame old passions. I prepared a speech 
on the Civil Rights Bill. I thought it a good one & it would have 
been very acceptable to my own people. But I very soon saw that 
every speech from our side strengthened the Bill. Our speeches were 
not listened to, & no representation that our men made of the condi- 
tion of the Southern people, their convictions their necessities, their 
character—received any attention. The splendid effort of Mr. [Alex- 
ander H.] Stephens made no impression at all. It was answered by 
a negro,® and the answer was applauded most vociferously. Had I 
followed the impulses of my nature I would either have sat silent or 
rose & hurled defiance at our oppressors. But the defiance would only 
have called down a greater wrath upon the defenceless head of the 
South. Silence would have been to acquiesce in the falsehood & mis- 
representation that I heard every day uttered against our people. I 
mingled freely with the Northern Representatives & talked with them 
often to find out, if I could, whether there was any point upon which 


4 Lamar, who had returned to the House in 1873 for the first time since before 
the war, is obviously referring not to the Civil Rights bill which became law in 
1866, but to Sumner’s measure which was finally enacted on March 1, 1875. It 
guaranteed equal rights to Negroes in public places. In the Civil Rights Cases of 
1883 the Supreme Court held the essential provisions of the 1875 act uncon- 
stitutional. 

5 Robert B. Elliott, a native of Massachusetts, who was a congressman from 
South Carolina from 1871 until he resigned on November 1, 1874. 
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they could be approached successfully by the South—to ascertain if 
there was any ground upon which harmony, concord, peace & justice 
between the sections could be established. Bound together by force, 
the point with me was to search & see if there was any way in which 
they could be brought to agree; or whether the instinct of aversion of 
our people is based upon a melancholy remediless truth, that between 
them & the North there is no common union, no brotherly feeling— 
no bond of association. The result of that investigation was by no 
means a certain one. I found among the New Englanders & a few 
N. Westerners creatures egotistical, monstrously harsh & proud, with 
souls shut against every thing like commiseration, tenderness & charity, 
cynical, inexorable & contemptuous for the suffering people of the 
South. But such was not the spirit of even the Republicans in the 
North West, & there were some exceptions among the New England- 
ers. I thought I discerned a strong desire among them, & they de- 
clared it to be universal among the Northern people, to see the South- 
ern States relieved from misgovernment & for the restoration of the 
whites to the control of their own affairs. But they are apprehensive 
& distrustful of reactionary measures if we get such control. They 
distrust the Northern democrats. They fear that the negroes will be 
put into a position of legal & civil subordination and an alliance formed 
with the Northern Democrats to reverse the results of the war. 

They hear & believe stories of elections carried by fraud & intimi- 
dation. I tried to assure them that the results of the war were fixed 
beyond the power of reaction, at least until the North itself became 
satisfied with the experiment of negro freedom. 

They said the real Representative men of the South had never so 
declared. I pointed to our support of [Horace] Greely [sic]. They 
said the people of the North believed Greely had sold out to us, But 
[sic] that the Greely Campaign had wrought a great change in the 
Northern mind towards the South. Stephens & other Southern men 
had declared the submission of the South to the results of the war, 
but the declaration was made in arguments upon subjects on which 
the northern mind was fixed & therefore, the declaration was unheeded. 
What was wanted was an occasion on which they would listen, & listen 
with something of a feeling of sympathy. I thought the death of Sum- 
ner was such an occasion. He was a man who had perhaps the largest 
personal following in the country. Every word said about him, on the 
occasion of his funeral, would be read all over the North, especially 
among those classes who have never given us a hearing. I know it is 
difficult, knowing Sumner at the time you were with him,® to think of 


6 Clay served in the Senate between 1853 and 1861; Sumner began his several 
terms as senator in 1851. 
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him as a subject of eulogioum [sic] from such a man as I am. But 
his relation to parties & to us had been greatly changed if not en- 
tirely reversed. The most advanced & offensive assailant of our insti- 
tutions, when you were his senatorial associate, he had become an 
advocate of amnesty & peace & fraternity with our people. He had 
been deposed by the Conklings, Chandlers, Mortons, Grants & But- 
lers' from the leadership of his party & was very strongly in sympathy 
with our people. His own legislature had censured him. His death 
was a source of great regret to many of the best friends of the South. 
I ought to mention that among the caricatures of [Thomas] Nast, in 
Harper's pictorial, during the Greely canvass, was Sumner strewing 
flowers over the grave of Preston Brooks. [James G.] Blaine, the 
speaker of the House, in a letter jeered him for his ‘association with 
the secessionist of the South & the ruffians who justified Preston Brooks 
in his brutal assault upon you in the Senate Chamber.’ Sumner re- 
plied to him thus: ‘I had not taken account of the Southern seces- 
sionists who, as you aver, are now co-operating with me, except to 
rejoice that if among former associates some, like yourself, hesitate, 
their places are supplied from an unexpected quarter. You entirely 
misunderstand me when you introduce an incident of the past & 
build on it an argument why I should not support Horace Greely. 
What has Preston Brooks to do with the Presidential election. Never 
while a sufferer did any body hear me speak of him in unkindness 
& now, after a lapse of more than half a generation I will not unite 
with you in dragging him from the grave where he sleeps to aggra- 
vate the passions of a political conflict & arrest the longing for con- 
cord. .. . Seven years have passed since we laid aside our arms, but 
unhappily during all this period there has been a hostile spirit towards 
each other. &c Seven years mark a natural period in human life. 
Should not the spirit be changed with the body? Can we not after 
seven years commence a new life, especially when those once our foes 
repeat the saying Thy people shall be my people, & thy God my God. 

The whole letter breathes a truly noble spirit. It is true he still ad- 
vocated the civil Rights Bill which, in my opinion, is a measure of 
wrong & injustice & grievous injury to our people. I do not believe, 
however, that he meant it as a humiliation to us. It was, in his eye, 
a consummation of his life long struggle for equal rights. Intensely 
opposed as I am to that measure I must say that if Mr. S. had not 
supported it he would not have been in harmony with himself. In 
consenting to participate in the honors done his memory, I thought 
of the fact that he himself had paid an eloquent tribute to Garret[t] 


7 Lamar was referring to Roscoe Conkling, Zachariah Chandler, Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, Ulysses S. Grant, and Benjamin F. Butler. 
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Davis of Kentucky who never lost an occasion to denounce S.’s meas- 
ures & principles & people with a sarcasm & passion rarely equalled 
in the Senate. [Daniel] Webster spoke on (the occasion of the death 
of) his life-long opponent (Mr. [John C.] Calhoun) [William H.] 
Seward upon [Thomas J.] Rusk of Texas; and [Henry] Wilson upon 
Judge [Josiah J.] Evans of South Carolina. So far then as the ques- 
tion of propriety & good taste was concerned, I thought I might 
accept the invitation if by doing so I could serve the interests of my 
people. I thought I might whilst speaking of him get the whole North 
to hear with sympathy & complacence what I had to say for my own 
people. My success was beyond my expectation. The commendations 
to which you allude were not given to me but to the spirit in which 
I spoke & to the people for whom I spoke. If the Southern people 
wish them not, they are valueless to me. For her wishes are my 
wishes, my honors are her honors, & what she refuses to accept, I 
decline to wear. I believe I have converted resentments into kind 
feelings & prejudices into sympathies. I thank you for your assurance 
of confidence in the integrity of my motives. I am deeply touched by 
it. The South has been so often betrayed by men in whom she has 
had confidence, that I should not have been surprised had her people 
looked with suspicion upon such an overture from a man of my ante- 
cedents. But I felt that the time had come for me to stake my political 
life. I may have been wrong. To have the dissent or disapprobation 
of a man like you, a man whose intelligence is so moral & whose in- 
tellect is so elevated & just, makes me feel any thing but confident in 
the wisdom of my own course. But my belief is, that in my position 
your action would have been like mine, only far more effective. I say 
this because I believe your love of the south is stronger than any feel- 
ing of resentment; & because you have the largeness of mental vision 
to see more when an opportunity for extended observation is before 
you, than one can possibly see at home in the South. 


Your unwavering friend 
L. Q. C. Lamar 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE REAGAN PAPERS: THE 
BUTLER-REAGAN TICKET OF 1884 


Edited by GERALD NASH 


Wine THE MILITARY COMMANDERS OF THE SOUTH DUR- 
ing the Civil War have received due attention from historians, 
the civilian leaders of the Confederacy have not always fared as 
well. In many cases the full story of their activities on the post- 
war scene still remains to be told. No well-rounded appraisal 
of their place in history, however, can afford to neglect this 
important period in their lives. The later career of John H. 
Reagan, the Postmaster-General of the Confederacy, well serves 
as an illustration.’ Though certainly not the outstanding mem- 
ber in the Confederate cabinet, his career in the following dec- 
ades was to be longer and more notable than that of any of his 
colleagues. 

Politically inactive until 1874, when his disabilities were re- 
moved, Reagan’s election to his old seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in that year marked his renewed entrance on the 
stage of national politics. His primary aim during these last 
years of Reconstruction was to regain the influence of the South 
in national affairs by fostering good will between the sections. 
Along with fellow “Confederate brigadiers,” his many speeches 
at this time all breathe the spirit of compromise and moderation.” 
In a more practical vein he took a leading part in the formula- 
tion of the great Compromise of 1877, as well as in securing its 
acceptance.* This work completed, he entered upon a new phase 
of his career when in October 1877 he became the chairman of 


1 An excellent short survey of Reagan’s activities as Postmaster-General is given 
in Rembert W. Patrick, Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (Baton Rouge, 1944), 
272-92. 

2 See, for example, his eulogy on Henry Wilson. Cong. Record, 44 Cong., 1 
Sess., 548. 

3C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and 
the End of Reconstruction (Boston, 1951), 178; G. M. Bryan to Rutherford B. 
Hayes, May 22, 1877, in E. W. Winkler (ed.), “The Bryan-Hayes Correspond- 
ence,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Austin, 1897- ), XXVII (July 


1923), 65; for Reagan’s own account of his role see Galveston News, October 16, 
1883. 
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the Committee on Commerce in the House, a position peculiarly 
fitted to his talent for exercising power from behind the scenes. 
It was due primarily to his strong personality, for example, that 
in 1880 his committee seized control of the rivers and harbors 
bill from the Ways and Means Committee, thus giving the South 
a large voice in the apportionment of pork-barrel legislation.* 
Thus, though never a spectacular figure, he exercised power 
quietly but effectively. 

It is with interstate commerce legislation in regard to the 
regulation of railroads in the late seventies and eighties, a na- 
tional rather than a sectional issue, that Reagan’s name is 
most commonly associated.* For ten long years, from 1877 to 
1887, he labored unceasingly to secure the federal regulation 
of railroads by advocating his pet measure, the famous “Reagan 
Bill.” His influence on the final Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887 was seen in the inclusion of the clause prohibiting railroad 
pools. Meanwhile, his tireless efforts in the House had attracted 
nation-wide attention. By 1884 he had become one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders in the fight for national railroad regulation. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that he was to become in- 
volved in the presidential campaign of 1884. Among the 
staunchest supporters of his activities in Congress were the 
various antimonopoly groups which in the early years of the 
decade had sprung up in all parts of the country. On July 4, 
1883, representatives from these organizations met at Chicago 
where they organized into a National Anti-Monopoly party.’ 
During the same period, James B. Weaver, failing to secure 
Democratic acceptance of his Greenback principles, decided to 
take the leadership in uniting the independent groups into a 


4 Cong. Record, 46 Cong., 1 Sess., 98; L. G. McConachie, Congressional Com- 
mittees (New York, 1898), 182. 

5 For a more detailed discussion of this aspect of his career see Gerald Nash, 
“A Chapter from an Active Life: John H. Reagan and Railroad Regulation” (M.A. 
thesis, Columbia University, 1952). 

6 The New York Anti-Monopoly League was especially vociferous in its support 
of Reagan. See A. B. Miller to Reagan, March 2, 18, 1880; Henry Nichols to 
Reagan, January 16, 1884, in Reagan Papers ( University of Texas Library). Rea- 
gan, along with Peter Cooper and Henry George, had participated in the found- 
ing of the organization at a great mass meeting at Cooper Union in New York 
City on February 21, 1881. New York Herald, February 22, 1881; New York 
Times, February 22, 1881. 

7 Fred E. Haynes, Third Party Movements since the Civil War with Special 
Reference to Iowa (Iowa City, 1916), 148. 
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single party. It was his hope that, owing to this action, the elec- 
tion could be thrown into the House of Representatives.* Since 
the nomination of Benjamin F. Butler for the presidency on the 
Greenback ticket seemed assured, a vice-presidential candidate 
who could serve as an antidote to the Massachusetts governor, 
and who could draw Southern votes, was badly needed. In such 
a situation Weaver turned to Reagan to offer him the nomination. 
The following letters* dealing with Reagan and his nomination 
for the vice-presidency on the Greenback—Anti-Monopoly ticket 
are interesting for two reasons. First, they bring to light a little 
known aspect of Reagan’s post-Civil War career and lead to a 
fuller appreciation of the man. In addition, they reveal an early 
effort on the part of Weaver to draw the South into a third-party 
alignment. Reagan’s reluctance to leave the Democratic party 
in 1884 foreshadowed what was to be the typical attitude of the 
more prominent Southern leaders in 1892 when the Populists 
gained relatively little support below the Mason-Dixon line. 


Independent Labor Party (founded 1883) 
60 Barclay Street 
New York. 3/27 1884 
Dear Sir: 

Walter H. Shupe, Esq.,’° editor of the Father Columbia Butler and 
Reagan campaign publications, will be in Washington tomorrow and 
Saturday, at 514 Fifth Street. He is having prepared a biography of 
yourself, specifically for publication in a special edition of one mil- 
lion, to be issued April 14.°% There are one or two points on which 
he would like to be enlightened, which were not included in the 
memoranda I gave him. Can you have some friend who is familiar 
with your political career call on him? Mr. Shupe has the intire [sic] 
confidence of Gen. Butler. The men who believe that the issues upon 
which the next presidential campaign should be fought, are those of 
the regulation of corporations, the forfeiture of the land grants, the 
postal telegraph, and the prohibition of the importation of pauper 
labor, have not been idle. They have been acting with the coopera- 


8 Fred E. Haynes, James Baird Weaver (Iowa City, 1919), 215. 

® The letters printed here are in the Reagan Papers ( University of Texas Li- 
brary). In editing this correspondence I have used microfilm copies in the Colum- 
bia University Library. 

10 Shupe, a member of the New York Anti-Monopoly League, represented his 
state on the resolutions committee at the National Anti-Monopoly Convention. 
See Edward McPherson, Handbook of Politics for 1884 (Washington, 1884), 219 n. 

11 The book was never published. 
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tion and advice of some of our ablest and most successful political 
leaders, and as they believe, with a fair chance of success. 

Very truly 

Henry Nichols 

[Secretary, Independent Labor Party] 


House of Reps. 
Washington, D. C. 
March 28, 1884 
Henry Nichols, Esq. 

60 Broadway [sic], New York City 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of yesterday is received in which you advise me that 
Walter H. Shupe, Esq., Editor of the Father Columbia Butler-Reagan 
campaign publications, will be in Washington today or tomorrow. 
You inform me that he is preparing a biography of myself for publi- 
cation in a special edit. of one hundred thousand [sic], to be issued 
on the 14th of April; that there are one or two points in relation to 
my history on which he would like to be informed and you enquire 
if I can have some friend who is familiar with my political career to 
call on him. I feel very greatly obliged to yourself, to Mr. Shupe and 
to others who would do me the honor to name me as a candidate for 
Vice-President, to be headed by Governor Butler, and I am not less 
sensible to such partiality than other men in public life usually are.’ 
I am obliged, however, to say that I have neither the fortune nor 
leisure which would enable me to indulge in the luxury of being a 
candidate for Vice-President. I will be obliged to you if you will say 
this to Mr. Shupe, and that I prefer not to have my name connected 
with the canvass, and I would rather not have my biography pub- 
lished with this view. 

I sympathize with the purposes and principles, which you inform 
me, are to inspire this canvass, but I have all my life acted in harmony 
with the Democratic Party, and still hope for its success upon the 
principles which animated all of its early career. I still have hopes 
that it will be committed clearly and fully to the doctrine of tariff for 
revenue, to the regulation of railroad transportation of commerce be- 
tween the States; to the gradual payment of the public debt; and to 
limiting the jurisdiction of the Federal courts and of Congress to 


12 Butler, in his pose as an antimonopolist, had come to humble himself before 
Reagan in 1880. See Argument of B. F. Butler before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives for an Investigation of the Monopolies of 
the Standard Oil Company, February 27, 1880 (Washington, 1880), pamphlet 
in New York Public Library; New York Herald, February 28, 1880. 
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something of what they were when the Constitution was respected as 
the Supreme law in the land. 

The great issue now before the American people, and which, how- 
ever political parties and partisans may seek to forget or conceal it, 
must be settled, is whether the people of this country or the money 
of this country and its corporations are to shape its public policy. The 
above named specific issues are but a part in detail of the issues which 
are involved in these great paramount questions. While it seems to 
me to be the duty of every patriot to struggle on to make this a gov- 
ernment of the people in which all shall have equal protection and in 
which exclusive privileges and advantages shall be granted to none, 
I have to confess that I am less hopeful than I may have been in for- 
mer times of seeing this result attained. 

The Republican Party is distinctly allied to the monied powers and 
corporations of the country. The Democratic party is somewhat de- 
bauched by the same vices, but contains within it an element large 
enough, devoted to the principles of Democracy, to make it still pos- 
sible to secure reform and purification within its organization. This 
seems to me the best prospect for safety to the people now. If this 
hope within the Democratic organization shall prove a failure, it will 
then be the duty of patriotic men to see if it would be possible to 
form any organization in this country which will save constitutional 
government and civil liberty from wreck and ruin. I write thus fully 
to you in the hope that you will show my letter to Mr. Shupe, so that 
he will understand the reason why I do not wish to ally myself at this 
time with any movement which may antagonize the Democratic party. 

With best wishes for you and for him 

I am Very Respectfully 
John H. Reagan 


Strictly Personal Chicago, Ill. 
April 22, 1884 
Hon. John H. Reagan 
House Rep 
My dear Sir: 

I write you in the strictest confidence but upon a most important 
subject— The Anti Monopolists will hold their Nat Convention in this 
City May 14th and the Nationals (GBs) at Indianapolis May 28th— 
It is now morally certain that both conventions will nominate Genl. 
B. F. Butler for President— Now will you permit us to nominate you 
for Vice President on the same ticket with the assurance that you 
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will not decline?'* The time has come for the Anti-monopoly senti- 
ment of the country to christialize [sic] and your name is inseparably 
connected with it. Please write me directly to this city care of B. F. 
Shiveley, Briggs House, and your letter shall be considered strictly 
private. 
I am sir 
Very truly your friend and servt. 
J. B. Weaver 
P.S. The Democratic Convention would certainly accept this ticket. 
Whether they do or not the movement would be a most formidable 
one and would be a movement in the right direction. 
J. B. W. 


Andrew Young?® May 24, 1884 
Clebourne, Texas 


Dear Sir: 

. . . While I agree with many of the doctrines of the Greenback 
Party, I do not agree with all of them; I look to the Democratic Party 
as offering the best chance for the defeat of the Republican Party and 
for the correction of the maladministration and misrule which for a 
good while past oppressed the country. The Anti-Monopoly element 
in the Democratic Party is probably larger than the entire Greenback 
Party though the party as a whole is not probably as thoroughly anti- 
monopolist as the Greenback party is. The Democrats and the Green- 
backers are so near together on most of the great questions which are 
now prominent that they ought to unite forces for the overthrow of 
the Republican party which is a monopoly party, a national bank 
party, a protectionist party, a party committed to the support of all 
party and class interests. With my views and convictions, it is proper 
for me to continue to act with the Democratic Party and to hope for 
the union of all the anti-monopoly elements to redeem the govern- 
ment from the protectionists. . . . With these views it would hardly 
be proper for me to accept the nomination of the Greenback Party for 
Vice-President, if that party is willing to confer it upon me. 

Very respectfully 
John H. Reagan 


13 Though a lifelong advocate of the free coinage of silver, Reagan had vigor- 
ously opposed the Greenback movement on the state as well as on the national 
level. See Reagan’s speech at the Second Congressional District (Texas) Conven- 
tion, 1882, pamphlet, in Reagan Papers; speech at Tyler, Texas, September 16, 
1882, pamphlet, p. 12, ibid. For his heated exchange with Weaver on the subject 
see Cong. Record, 46 Cong., 3 Sess., 305-306. 

14 The Democratic convention was not to meet until July 8. 

15 Young, apparently one of Reagan’s constituents, could not be identified. 
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H. of Reps. U.S. 
Washington, D.C. 
May 26, 1884 
Hon. J. B. Weaver 
c/o B. F. Shiveley; Briggs House 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sir: 

Your personal letter of April 22nd reached here during my severe 
illness and has not been answered sooner because of my inability to 
read and answer communications to me.'® My health is now improv- 
ing, and in going through my mail matter, your letter came to my 
attention today for the first time, in which you speak of the probability 
of the nomination of Gen. Butler by the Antimonopoly convention at 
Chicago on May 14 and of his probable nomination by the Greenback 
convention at Indianapolis on May 28; and you enquire if I would 
consent to be nominated for Vice-President on the same ticket with 
the assurance that I would not decline." 

I must express my thanks to you for considering me worthy of the 
nomination for Vice-President on any ticket. You are right in sup- 
posing that the anti-monopoly movement has my fullest and most 
earnest sympathy, and shall in all practical ways have my warmest 
and most hearty support; but I have all my life been connected with 
the Democratic Party, from a very profound conviction that the prin- 
ciples which have always animated its action are best calculated to 
promote the welfare of the country. While it is true that of late years 
there has been, and still is in it, an element which favors corporate 
power aggregations of wealth and class privileges, these are unques- 
tionably largely in the minority and my hope is to see them driven 
from it. It has from year to year shown its power to contest the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party, which stands committed to the monied 
interests of the country, and to the support of the corporate and mo- 
nopoly powers. It is the party which seeks to perpetuate a high pro- 
tective tariff, the uncontrolled power of railroads to inflict ruin upon 
the people, a perpetuation of National Banks, and breaking down 
the limitations of the Constitution which have heretofore prevented 
the consolidation of all power in the hands of the Federal Government. 


16 The delay in answering Weaver before the conventions met was due to Rea- 
gan’s serious illness which took him out of public life from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June. Resolution of Committee on Commerce, April 22, 1884, 
wishing him recovery; Reagan to G. K. Jones, June 4, 1884, in Reagan Papers; 
New York Times, May 18, 1884. 

17 The Anti-Monopoly party nominated Butler for the presidency but left the 
choice of a vice-presidential candidate to its National Committee. Chicago Trib- 
une, May 16, 1884. The Greenbackers also nominated Butler for President with 
General A. M. West of Mississippi as his running mate. Ibid., May 30, 1884. 
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The chances of the Democratic Party to defeat this dangerous po- 
litical organization are better than those of any other organization at 
this time, and it seems to me wiser, with deference to the opinion of 
others,—to maintain this organization, to expel improper elements 
from it, and by so doing to invite the anti-monopolists and friends of 
the people everywhere to unite with it to overthrow the Republican 
Party, and give back to the people once more a government which 
will protect all its citizens alike and give exclusive and expressive 
privileges to none; a government which will protect our people and 
country against the present manifest tendency to the establishment of 
a monied aristocracy, based upon corporate and class interests and 
power; a government whose policy will be shaped and controlled by 
the people themselves and not by the monied corporations of the 
country, as is now the case. 

The Anti-Monopolists, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Labor Party and 
the Greenback Party have so much in common with the Democratic 
Party, that it does seem to me wonderful, in view of the great results 
which might be achieved thereby, that they have not and do not con- 
solidate themselves into one party. . . .1§ 


John H. Reagan 


18 This episode did not end the friendship between Weaver and Reagan. “I 
have the highest admiration,” Weaver once noted, “for Reagan’s ability and cour- 
age, for the tenacity with which he adheres to his views, and the fearlessness with 
which he asserts them.” Cong. Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., 4491. As late as 1898, 
when Weaver was running for a seat in the House of Representatives, Reagan 
was called upon to come to Iowa to speak on his behalf during the campaign. 
See J. K. Jones to Reagan, August 24, 1898, in Reagan Papers. 
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Book Reviews 


Nationalism: Myth and Reality. By Boyd C. Shafer. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. x, 319. Notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


In this compact and provocative book, Dr. Shafer tackles the ever- 
challenging problem of nationalism and its influence in modern times. 
It is not, as he acknowledges, “a definitive work,” but it is doubtful 
that any of the numerous general interpretations of nationalism can 
rightly be so described. From “twenty years of reading and reflec- 
tion” he has reached conclusions propounded here with something 
like missionary zeal that deserve serious consideration if not unre- 
served acceptance. The book is of particular interest in view of Dr. 
Shafer’s position as editor of the American Historical Review. 

He is especially concerned with nationalism in France, England, 
and, to a much less extent, in the United States, but its manifestations 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia are also frequently drawn upon. While 
there is a lengthy survey from the Middle Ages to the present, the 
method is primarily analytical liberally buttressed with brief, well- 
chosen quotations from the historical sources and with borrowings 
from the other social sciences, notably anthropology and psychology. 
Dr. Shafer struggles as usual with the problem of definition without 
getting us forward to any appreciable extent. He then goes to work 
against various “metaphysical,” “physical,” and “cultural” myths re- 
garding the origins of nationalism, but in some instances he is knock- 
ing down men of straw. The biological theory is surely now taken 
no more seriously than the claim that we are all born “little Tories” 
or “little Whigs.” While the racial myth cannot be exposed too often, 
little that is new remains to be said on that subject. However, once 
such absurdities are disposed of, there is at least the possibility that 
an irrational element remains that escapes rational analysis as in re- 
ligion, and the author has not really come to grips with this problem. 
The concluding chapter, “Men Are More Alike,” aroused wide interest 
when it appeared in substantially the same form in the American 
Historical Review. 

Dr. Shafer’s definition of nationalism, his pluralistic and, generally 
speaking, cultural explanation of its origins, and his choice of the late 
eighteenth century and the French Revolution as the period of its 
first full development agree with generally accepted views. His chief 
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contribution is the emphasis upon the role of ideas and institutions. 
Again and again he reiterates their accumulative effect. “More and 
stronger national institutions and ideas meant still more and still 
stronger national institutions and ideas” (p. 100). “And as the na- 
tional state acquired more and more functions, national feeling deep- 
ened and widened” (p. 115). National governments “were at once 
a result of national sentiment and a stimulus to more” (p. 118). 
“Patriotism created patriotism, patriots forced others to be patriotic” 
(p. 141). This is a sound point that needed to be developed, but it 
is pushed to the extreme, at least by implication, that the “true” na- 
tionalist is represented here as the “chauvinist,” “jingo,” “hundred per- 
center.” It is as if the religious believer must inevitably become an 
intolerant fanatic. True, Dr. Shafer writes in passing of Mazzini as 
a “humanitarian nationalist” and, in another connection, of “bel- 
ligerent nationalism,” but he nowhere clearly distinguishes between 
moderate and exaggerated nationalism. He forgets, as many others 
do, that the world was far from warless before the rise of nationalism, 
and that the transfer of men’s loyalties to some larger group or even 
to some sort of a world state would not necessarily solve the group 
differences from which wars or strife originate. Historians have per- 
haps been too prone to stress the differences rather than the similari- 
ties that explain why “Men Are More Alike.” The hard fact remains 
that the differences and not the similarities have largely made history 
what it has been. 


Duke University E. MatcotmM CARROLL 


American Heroes: Myth and Reality. By Marshall W. Fishwick. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 242. Notes. 
$3.75.) 


To the array of impressive studies of the hero in America written 
by Wecter, Hook, Gurko, Raglan, and others since 1940, Professor 
Marshall Fishwick of Washington and Lee University now adds his 
contribution. Commencing with Captain John Smith, he successively 
considers George Washington, Daniel Boone, Robert E. Lee, Billy the 
Kid, Buffalo Bill, Henry Ford, Paul Bunyan, Joe Magerac, the elder 
Douglas Fairbanks, and Mickey Mouse, individually; and supplies 
chapters on the Self-Made Man, American Villains, the Cowboy 
(“Don't Fence Me In”), and the Emerging American Hero. We are 
told how the myths grew, as the author lays more stress than his 
predecessors on the hero makers—sometimes allotting more space to 
one of these than to the hero himself. In the instances of the synthetic 
heroes Paul Bunyan and Joe Magerac this is both interesting and 
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instructive. Taking issue with John Crowe Ransom, who believes that 
the twentieth century has outlived the old-time heroes, Mr. Fishwick 
professes his faith in the capacity of the American people to create 
new, streamlined, mechanized, and virile heroes for an age of mass 
movements, democracy, and atoms. Right now, military men seem 
to get the nod, he admits. 

It is difficult for a reviewer to determine just what audience the 
author had in mind when he wrote this book. Frequent sallies of wit, 
and more frequent essays, plus the use of the loaded-label “the War 
Between the States,” suggest that he aimed it at the general reading 
public in the South rather than the more learned historians who read 
this journal, which always uses the phrase “Civil War.” At any rate, 
this is a Southern view of American heroes with a special Virginia 
twist. The South had great need of the hero Lee, and he admirably 
filled it. It is very doubtful, however, if the Northeast, the Middle 
West, the Great Plains, or the Far West publics or historians consider 
Robert E. Lee as a “national” hero. Lee is a sectional hero and always 
will be from the very nature of the case. (Curiously, too, Mr. Fish- 
wick deals less satisfactorily with Lee than with any other character. ) 
The Southerner who plays a “national” role is George Washington; 
one suspects that Douglas S$. Freeman sensed this and would have 
made it more explicit had he finished his biography. Sometimes, it 
seems, the author misunderstands the nature of his heroes, as in the 
cases of Benjamin Franklin and the Puritans. On the other hand he 
is most sensible about the current rage for folklore. 

To omit extended comment on Abraham Lincoln in a volume about 
“American Heroes: Myth and Reality” is comparable to leaving Ham- 
let out of the play. Not alone is Lincoln the leading hero of the na- 
tion; he is also acquiring day by day a tremendous stature in world 
history. As early as the twenties H. G. Wells rated him among the 
ten greatest men of all time. Now of course this is a distortion, but 
that such a man as Wells seriously made the distortion is a significant 
fact. Old Abe ought to have been given a chapter, for he, too, was 
born in the South. 

Parts of this book are good reading; and the whole is written with 
great gusto—I particularly savored the lampoon of the Horatio Alger 
theme. At one point “Arizona John Burke” is quoted as saying: “Buf- 
falo Bill stands unchallenged as the Chevalier Bayard of American 
bordermen; he was the guide to the New World of the mighty West, 
and his name ranks with those few immortals who were born not to 
die.” Says Mr. Fishwick: “Untenable, rhetorical, even ridiculous? 
.. . But since we are at this distance, how can we say, never having 
seen Buffalo Bill on his proud prancing white horse?” Well, I can 
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confirm this historic truth, for at the age of four I was lifted onto the 
saddle by Buffalo Bill and given a very proud ride on his proud, 
prancing, white horse. 


University of California, Berkeley CarL BRIDENBAUGH 


Probing Our Past. By Merle Curti. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xii, 294. $4.00.) 


In honor of Professor Curti’s presidency of the American Historical 
Association, Harper and Brothers requested him to make a selection 
from among his fugitive essays to compose this volume. He has chosen 
eleven articles, published during the years between 1926 and 1953 
and in journals issued from New Haven to Mexico City. The essays 
range in historical figures considered from John Locke to Frederick 
Jackson Turner, in aspects of American culture assessed from the 
dime novel to the world fair, and in broad themes pondered from 
democracy to nationalism. 

The eleven articles are grouped under three headings. Three form 
a section entitled “Historiography”: the analysis of Turner’s role; a 
tribute to the college teacher, James Riley Weaver of DePauw, who 
exercised a formative influence on the thinking of Charles Beard; and 
a survey of how American historians through the course of our his- 
tory have treated the concept of American democracy. The title “The 
Transmission and Context of Ideas” covers four essays: one stresses 
the continuing influence of Locke’s thought between the Revolution 
and the Civil War; a second describes Francis Lieber’s definition of 
nationalism; a third traces the development of nonrational pessimistic 
views of human nature in American thought from about 1860; and a 
fourth considers the dime novel as a source revealing grass-roots atti- 
tudes toward the American tradition. The final four essays concern 
“America Reaching Outward”: a description of the nation’s partici- 
pation in world fairs during the last half of the nineteenth century; 
a discussion of the “Young America” movement of the late 1840’s and 
early 1850's; a consideration of how the United States was viewed 
from foreign shores from its independence to the Civil War; and a 
plea for greater emphasis on research relating to American culture 
and its influence in a world setting, with concrete suggestions as to 
subjects, sources, hazards, and potential utility. 

Despite their wide sweep of theme and time, these essays have 
traits in common which mark them as from Curti’s pen and suggest 
his contributions to and his substantial place in American historiog- 
raphy. Abundantly evident is his concern that American intellectual 
history must go beyond a study of the ideas of the intelligentsia and 
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must seek to understand the thought of the masses of plain citizens. 
This concept has led him to search out and develop techniques for 
exploiting fresh types of source material, like dime novels and obscure 
sermons and Fourth of July orations, which tend to illumine social 
thought. Page 71 is addressed to this matter, although the viewpoint 
can be seen at work in most of the essays in the book. 

There is throughout the volume an exploratory tone and, particu- 
larly in some of the essays, a marked tentativeness in the conclusions 
ventured. This is not only a result of Curti’s innate modesty and of 
his imaginative grasp that enables him to envisage and survey more 
exciting and significant research terrain than he has time to map in 
detail. More fundamentally it is a sign of Curti’s avowed adherence 
to the philosophy of pragmatism. His instrumentalist approach neces- 
sarily influences his handling of matters of substance as well as of 
method, as is particularly illustrated in the essays on “The Democratic 
Theme in American Historical Literature” and “Human Nature in 
American Thought: The Retreat from Reason in the Age of Science.” 
In the former, he asserts that “democracy” has been seen all along in 
terms of the individual historian’s own background, and that the defi- 
nition of the concept has been modified as the environmental situation 
has changed. This “presentism,” Curti feels, has enhanced rather than 
reduced historical objectivity. 

In the “Human Nature” essay, a lecture given in 1953 at Columbia 
University, Curti concludes with an expression of his own credo (pp. 
169-71), written in as impassioned a tone as he permits himself to 
employ. It is well worth reading in these times during which there 
is so much that is alien to the hopeful faith which Professor Curti 
espouses clearly and with eloquence. 


Emory University James Harvey YOUNG 


Understanding the American Past: American History and Its Inter- 
pretation. Edited by Edward N. Saveth. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1954. Pp. x, 613. Notes. $6.00.) 


In the decade since the end of the Second World War, there have 
been published the University of Chicago’s The People Shall Judge, 
the Amherst Problems in American Civilization, the Manning, Potter, 
Davies Select Problems in Historical Interpretation, Donald Sheehan’s 
The Making of American History, the Leopold and Link Problems in 
American History, and a number of other collections of readings in 
history. There have been some differences between the various in- 
dividual collections—some of them have emphasized “problems” more 
than others have, some of them have consisted entirely of “primary 
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sources,’ while others have been composed entirely of excerpts from 
the writings of historians, and still others have contained a mixture 
of these two types of readings. But these differences seem to represent 
only varying currents in the same broad stream, a stream which has 
flowed primarily into the reading lists of college courses in history 
and in related disciplines. One of the latest volumes in this stream 
of collected readings in history is Edward N. Saveth’s Understanding 
the American Past, and it is characterized both by similarities to, and 
by differences from, other volumes in the stream. 

The heart of Understanding the American Past is a series of thirty 
essays selected from the previously published writings of historians 
and discussing various facets of American history. This portion of 
the volume bears a general similarity to Donald Sheehan’s The Making 
of American History. Mr. Saveth’s selections are arranged chrono- 
logically according to their subject matter, extending in time from 
the Puritans (an excerpt from Samuel Eliot Morison’s The Puritan 
Pronaos ) to Franklin Roosevelt's foreign policies and their critics ( Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s 1950 Harper's Magazine article, “Roosevelt 
and His Detractors”). In addition to these two essays by Morison and 
Schlesinger, Jr., there are selections from the writings of the following 
authors: Carl Bridenbaugh, Julian P. Boyd, Lawrence A. Harper, 
Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, Charles A. Beard, Leonard White, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell and Joseph Dorfman, A. Whitney Griswold, Henry 
Adams, Frederick Jackson Turner, Richard Hofstadter, Merle Curti, 
Louis Hartz, Allan Nevins, Roy F. Nichols, James G. Randall, C. Vann 
Woodward, Thomas Cochran, John R. Commons, Carl L. Becker, 
Julius W. Pratt, George E. Mowry, Walter Millis, Ray Allen Billing- 
ton, Marcus L. Hansen, Eric F. Goldman, Louis Morton, and Henry 
S. Commager. 

Mr. Saveth’s choice of essays seems admirable, by and large, and 
admiration increases if one keeps in mind the many difficulties in- 
volved in compiling a collection of readings. A few of the selections 
are so well known (at least to historians) that they have lost some 
of their freshness, but this is not true of most of them; this reviewer 
found in the book a great many essays which he had never seen re- 
printed before and some which he had never read before. The essays 
as a group are interesting, provocative, and decidedly worth reading. 

Two characteristics set apart Understanding the American Past 
from other recent collections of readings in history. The first such 
distinguishing quality is the volume’s emphasis upon historiography. 
At the beginning of the book is an historiographical essay of some 
sixty pages in which Mr. Saveth discusses some of the major trends 
in the writing of American history from the days of George Bancroft 
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to the present. In addition, each of the thirty selections is preceded 
by a one- or two-page introduction which sketches the historiography 
of the subject covered in the selection. This volume seeks, in the 
words of its author, to make a synthesis of American history and 
American historical writing. Mr. Saveth’s point of view in historiog- 
raphy is eclectic, and he subscribes (pp. 15 and 63) to the proposition 
that there has been “progress” in historical understanding from the 
nineteenth century to the twentieth. This proposition is flattering to 
twentieth-century historians and probably most of them will agree 
with it; it would be interesting to know what nineteenth-century his- 
torians would say about it, were they alive today, and it would be 
even more interesting to know what historians of the twenty-second 
century will think of the proposition. 

The second distinctive characteristic of Understanding the American 
Past lies in the fact that it is directed toward the “general reader,” 
rather than toward historians or toward college classes. Americans, 
Mr. Saveth suggests, need to know more both about their history and 
about their historians, and the purpose of this book is to help fill this 
need for the general reader. Whether the author has succeeded in 
his purpose will depend thus upon the reaction to the book of gen- 
eral readers, and, from this standpoint, the reaction of an historian to 
the book is irrelevant. The present reviewer has not had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the response of any general readers to Understand- 
ing the American Past, and he has no way of knowing whether such 
readers will share his own opinion that much of the reading in this 
book is informative, stimulating, and rewarding. Be that as it may, 
all historians can join in wishing Mr. Saveth unlimited success in his 
effort to bring to general readers a greater understanding of American 
history and American historical writing. 


University of Washington Tuomas J. PREssLy 


Constructive Liberalism: The Role of the State in Economic Develop- 
ment in Georgia to 1860. By Milton Sydney Heath. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 448. Maps, tables, charts, 
appendix, notes and bibliography. $7.50.) 


The purpose of this book is to trace the role of the colonial and 
state governments in the economic development of Georgia from the 
founding of the colony in 1732 to the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861. The major emphasis is on the period after 1800 when the state 
government evolved a satisfactory method for the distribution and 
settlement of its lands, took the lead in the building of internal im- 
provements, and accepted responsibility for providing bank credit 
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and money through subscriptions to the stock of chartered banks and 
by creating a state-owned institution, the Central Bank of Georgia, 
for loans which the ordinary commercial banks could not handle. 
This section of the book is well organized, clearly written, and tells 
its story with a minimum of repetition. The earlier sections, those on 
the colonial experience and from 1775 to 1799, on the other hand, 
seemed to have been added as an afterthought, and the writing and 
organization of these chapters make it almost impossible to obtain 
any clear idea of what happened or why. 

Mr. Heath’s title, “Constructive Liberalism,” is intended to dis- 
tinguish the liberalism in Georgia, which used the state as the de- 
veloper, protector, and regulator of the economy, from “laissez-faire 
liberalism which has advocated as the guiding hand of public policy 
almost exclusively the constructive role of individual initiative.” Both 
are to be distinguished from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
mercantalism, which, according to Mr. Heath, had become “a thick 
web of restrictive positive law” that “created idle land holdings and 
idle owners, .. . [and] prevented the free entry of labor and capital, 
thereby adding artificial limitations to those already imposed by na- 
ture upon agricultural production.” The existing “tariffs, trade regu- 
lations, settlement laws, and monopolies,” instead of strengthening 
society and making it more prosperous, “oppressed freedom of enter- 
prise in commerce and industry,” and needed to be done away with. 

The liberals of both schools, he says, “were engaged in a struggle 
against authoritarian government whose rule . . . sustained a legal 
structure that abridged the liberties of the people generally. They 
beheld government protecting the privileges of the few and powerful. 
Locke’s psychology of the natural man, which provided the thesis of 
human equality, struck at the traditional defense—the incapacity of 
the common man—of the coalition of state and aristocratic privilege.” 
Most of these contentions are true, though Locke, the defender of the 
Whig oligarchy, can hardly be described as a devoted believer in 
the capacity of the common man, and Jefferson, who is designated 
as one of these liberals, not only compared the common man living 
in cities to sores on the human body but also carefully pointed out 
that while the common man was qualified to choose the governors, 
he was not qualified to govern. 

One name is significantly absent from Mr. Heath’s list of contribu- 
tors to “constructive liberalism.” He mentions Locke, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, the Physiocrats, Smith, Jefferson, Madison, and Bentham, 
but says not one word about Alexander Hamilton, who formulated 
the conception. The mixed corporation, the favorite device of the 
Georgians, was introduced into the United States by the national 
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bank, and Hamilton’s was the most powerful voice arguing for the 
use of government as regulator, controller, and director of the econ- 
omy. 

These minor questions concerning political philosophy and names 
should not be permitted to obscure the importance of Mr. Heath's 
very valuable study. He has shown how an agricultural state of the 
Old South instead of being committed to the dogma of laissez faire 
(which after the Jackson administration inhibited the national gov- 
ernment) relied upon the state and state action for the creative and 
constructive development of the economy in ways that increased the 
strength, welfare, and prosperity of Georgia as a whole and of the 
individuals inhabiting it. 


Tulane University Tuomas P. Govan 


Rebels and Democrats: The Struggle for Equal Political Rights and 
Majority Rule During the American Revolution. By Elisha P. 
Douglass. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi, 368. Appendixes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The revisionists and revisionists of revisionists have been at work 
on the American Revolution and we can begin to see, I think, how 
out of this apparently irrational process of statement and counter- 
statement can actually emerge something which, if not the final truth 
about the past, is at least closer to it than any previous approximation. 
J. Franklin Jameson, thirty years ago, saw the Revolution as a social 
movement tending “in the direction of levelling democracy.” More 
recently, the emphasis has shifted, and we have begun to think of 
the Revolution as an essentially conservative affair, a recurrence to 
ancient principles and practices. It is within the context of this latter 
interpretation that Professor Douglass describes and assesses the spo- 
radic, inchoate, largely abortive struggles towards equal political rights 
and majority rule that occurred during the Revolutionary years. 

In eight of the former colonies, he points out, the transition from 
province to state was managed without any significant broadening 
of the base of government. He gives special attention to South Caro- 
lina, Maryland, and New York, and shows how the wealthy planters 
and merchants who had controlled the political machinery before the 
Revolution still held control when the fog of war and constitutional 
debate lifted. He finds strong hints of an “internal revolution” in 
Georgia and New Hampshire, but the sources (which he reviews in 
two interesting appendixes ) are too scanty to warrant firm conclusions. 
This leaves him with North Carolina, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
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vania as the only commonwealths in which the outlines of a demo- 
cratic movement can be clearly made out. 

With respect even to North Carolina the evidence seems shaky— 
more so perhaps than Mr. Douglass directly admits. He regards the 
Regulation, for example, as a kind of curtain-raiser for the democratic 
movement, though one notes that one of the two principal documents 
on which he builds his case for such a movement comes from Meck- 
lenburg County where, by his own showing, there was little Regulator 
activity. Some of his key evidence for democracy comes from a nine- 
teenth-century writer “who apparently [my italics] had access to con- 
temporary materials not available today” (p. 119). “Circumstances 
suggest” that there was a democratic appeal to the people when at- 
tempts to draft a radical constitution failed (p. 121). Again, a man 
who was “reputed to have democratic leanings” (p. 122) was said, 
sixty years later, to have had a hand in writing the state constitution. 
And that constitution, when finally adopted, “did little to advance 
the cause of democracy” (p. 133). The point of these captious re- 
marks is not to deny that there were democratic aspirations in Revolu- 
tionary North Carolina, but simply to underscore, perhaps more heav- 
ily than Professor Douglass does, the elusiveness and tenuity of the 
evidence and the ineffectiveness of such democratic forces as can be 
shown to have operated. 

It is easier for Mr. Douglass to show democratic ideas fermenting 
in Massachusetts. He makes good use of the written returns from the 
towns on such questions as giving the General Court constituent pow- 
ers or accepting the proposed state constitution of 1778. These re- 
turns reflect a good deal of fairly sophisticated equalitarian and ma- 
joritarian sentiment. Yet the constitution which the Bay State finally 
adopted—and adopted by completely democratic processes—was “one 
of the most undemocratic of its time” (p. 211). Searching for an 
answer to this paradox, Professor Douglass lays it chiefly to the ab- 
sence of an organized democratic party and a capable leadership. 
The Pennsylvania story seems to prove his point. For here the party 
and the leadership existed (though without much in the way of 
democratic ideology), and the result was the uniquely “radical” con- 
stitution of 1776. This document, he rightly asserts, was the product 
of no theorist’s dream but rather of circumstances, including the cir- 
cumstance that the institutional framework in Pennsylvania had been 
essentially democratic since 1701. 

This finding raises an important question: to what extent did equal 
rights and majority rule actually obtain in practice (as opposed to 
theory) in eighteenth-century America? Certain recent studies seem 
to suggest that there was a higher degree of popular participation in 
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the electoral process, a closer approximation to universal white man- 
hood suffrage, than a reading of colonial and state charters and con- 
stitutions might suggest. The answer to this question must await 
further intensive study of local records, colony by colony. Meanwhile 
we have in Professor Douglass’ book an able survey of the democratic 
struggle on the polemic level. 

If this book had been written fifteen or twenty years ago—to return 
to my original point—the chances are that it would have made much 
more extensive claims than it does for the democratic thrust of the 
Revolutionary movement. On the whole Mr. Douglass avoids the 
error of reading Jacksonian ideas back into the era of Jefferson. He 
makes it quite clear that the controlling ideals of the Revolution were 
Whig ideals, not democratic ones. Furthermore, by firmly establish- 
ing the Whig principle that people have rights against government, 
the Revoiutionary leaders, he suggests, removed “most of the incentive 
for social revolution”(p. 319). It would be half a century before the 
common man would really make a strong, concerted bid for equal 
rights and majority rule. One revolution at a time was enough. 


Swarthmore College FREDERICK B. TOLLES 


Notes on the State of Virginia. By Thomas Jefferson. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by William Peden. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 1955. Pp. 
xxvi, 315. Folding map, appendixes, notes, index. $5.00.) 


Though the editors of the projected fifty-odd volumes of The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson have already published ten volumes and will 
eventually include a fully collated edition of the Notes on Virginia, 
they do not plan for it to appear until the latter volumes many years 
hence. Even then it will be available only to the necessarily limited 
group who will own or use the Papers. For these reasons, and be- 
cause it is one of the great American books by almost any standard, 
Professor Peden has prepared for the general reader a separate edition 
of the Notes, with a clear text, a helpful introduction, and interesting 
annotations which are a combination of Jefferson’s and the editor’s. 
This first separate edition in sixty years of Jefferson’s one “complete” 
book fills a real need. 

Though Mr. Peden modestly disclaims any attempt at a definitive 
edition, what he has produced may well remain as a standard edition 
for a long time. His text is “basically” that of a copy of the Stockdale 
edition of 1787 annotated by Jefferson himself; in other words, that 
of the first regularly published edition in English, which was issued 
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“with Jefferson’s authorization,” and that of a copy of this edition 
which contained many new materials added by the author in hand- 
written insertions. Most of these insertions were intended as foot- 
notes and have been so entered in the present text. A few silent 
changes in punctuation and other mechanics have been made in the 
interests of readability; even here the editor meticulously lists the 
types of changes and the reasons for their occurrence. 

The Introduction traces briefly the history of inception or raison 
détre of the Notes, of their early circulation in manuscript, and of 
the necessity for their publication in French and in English while 
Jefferson was in Paris. The reader is then shown how a work begun 
as a prosaic commentary on the institutions and resources of one 
American state became as it developed the first scientific treatise on 
the United States as a whole, a philosophical essay on the social and 
political institutions of mankind, and the first great “literary” incor- 
poration of American idealism. Virginia was to Jefferson what Walden 
was to Thoreau, the whale ship to Melville, the human individual to 
Whitman. Within Jefferson’s microcosm the problems of the Negro 
and the Indian are at the same time peculiarly urgent American prob- 
lems and the eternal problems of race and the potential nobility of all 
mankind. 

One is impressed in rereading the Notes in this new edition that 
this “scientific” treatise is almost nowhere objective. Even in most of 
the statistical tables and summaries the subjective element is most 
obviously present. Monticello is a pole or station for meteorological 
observation, and the tables of birds, of plants, even of crime and 
punishment, grow largely out of the author's personal though far- 
ranging experience and observation. Rationalist son of the American 
form of the Enlightenment Jefferson clearly was; here reasoning leads 
to and from idealism, to and from present facts and future hopes to- 
gether. 

The reader sees slavery and its evils as Jefferson sees them. The 
observation is limited: the firm belief in the justice of emancipation, 
the doubts as to intellectual and physical equality of the races, the 
conviction of the emotional and intellectual superiority of the Indian 
over the Negro, spring largely from personal “experience.” The geo- 
logical formation of caverns, the erosion of a great river at Harpers 
Ferry, may bring a romantic rhapsody of descriptive prose as well as 
interesting mineralogical details. 

Today one does not read Notes on Virginia for its statistics, and not 
very frequently for its assembled “facts.” What we see in this book 
is the New World as one of its children saw it, a child who possessed 
one of the flexible, far-ranging minds of the eighteenth century, a 
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mind which decided from all it saw and felt that mankind's natural 
right was to achieve the good life. Jefferson’s book belongs to the long 
series of studies of Utopia, present lack and future fulfillment. He 
first shows his beloved “country” as it is. Then he indicates what must 
be done politically and socially to build the New Jerusalem in Vir- 
ginia’s green and pleasant land. 

To the eighteenth-century intellectual, especially to Jefferson, even 
belles-lettres must be “useful.” But to him the term meant more than 
mere supplying of “practical” needs. The impetus to noble achieve- 
ment, the means and hope of human improvement, the development 
of artistic appreciation and aesthetic judgment, were all “useful.” In 
attempting to answer a few questions about the state in which he 
lived, Jefferson produced one of the broadly “useful” books of our 
earlier history. The present edition renders this particular item of the 
“useful” more easily useful. 


University of Tennessee RicHarD BEALE Davis 


John Carroll of Baltimore: Founder of the American Catholic Hier- 
archy. By Annabelle M. Melville. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1955. Pp. xiv, 338. Frontispiece, bibliography, notes. $4.50.) 


By 1756 Father George Hunter, Superior of the Jesuit Mission, re- 
ported that Maryland had seven thousand Catholics, Pennsylvania 
three thousand, other colonies few or none. By the Revolution there 
were twenty-six priests, fifty-two churches, twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand Roman Catholic communicants. By 1800 American Catholics 
had increased to almost one hundred thousand. Much of this growth 
was due to the leadership of the subject of Miss Melville’s well-written 
and sympathetic biography—John Carroll, first bishop of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of the United States, a well-trained Jesuit, who 
was also a bold supporter of the rights of colonial America against 
the British Crown. John Carroll was appointed by Pope Pius VI as 
the first American-born superior of the American mission. But it was 
not until 1789 that he was made the first American diocesan of Balti- 
more, after serving an interim period as prefect-apostolic before en- 
tering on his episcopate. Perhaps this delay was because Rome was 
early wary of American Catholicism. Like the similar situation in the 
Anglican Church, in spite of the evident need of an episcopate in 
colonial days (and perhaps even more so when the few American 
Catholics were under great pressure from the dominant Protestants ), 
Rome had originally assigned them no bishop but left them under the 
jurisdiction of the distant see of London. Nevertheless John Carroll 
managed, as Miss Melville points out, to preserve the American Cath- 
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olic church from both French and British domination. He proved 
himself a realist, a prudent and firm administrator, and after his ap- 
pointment as the first American bishop, he succeeded in defining and 
instituting a church-state relationship which provided a secure basis 
for a stable and growing Roman Catholic faith in the United States. 

The basic question of who decided how the American Catholic 
hierarchy should be established is dealt with in Miss Melville’s biog- 
raphy on pages 64-68. Miss Melville, unlike Guilday, Bishop Carroll's 
earlier biographer, does not believe that Franklin and his colleagues 
should be accused of being “willing, probably anxious, to recompense 
France by allowing the French government to have control over the 
church in the United States.” 

Miss Melville gives an interesting discussion of the problems that 
Bishop Carroll faced in church organization and defends his clear-cut 
decisions to set up a new and effective organization, to defend his 
episcopal prerogatives from invasion by the laity and clergy alike, 
from foreign influences, from recent converts, and from his own fellow 
Jesuits who wanted the revival of their Society and the protection of 
their property. 

One of Archbishop Carroll's major episcopal problems and a con- 
tinually vexing one in the society with frontier characteristics was that 
of mixed marriages. The bishop pragmatically accepted the fact that 
mixed marriages were unavoidable in eighteenth-century America and 
believed it necessary, therefore, to achieve an expedient solution. 
The problem evidently weighed heavily on his mind as he wrote: 
“Here our Catholics are so mixed with Protestants in all the inter- 
course of civil society and business public and private, that abuse of 
intermarriage is almost universal and surpasses my ability to devise 
any effectual bar against it. No general prohibition can be exacted 
without reducing many of the faithful to live in a state of celibacy. 
. . . Tho’ sometimes good consequences follow these marriages, yet 
often, thro’ the discordancy of the religious sentiments of parents, 
their children grow up without attachment to any, and become an 
easy prey to infidelity or indifferentism” (p. 241). 

Bishop Carroll realized that the frontier was a challenge to the 
American Catholic church. And its needs demanded, he thought, the 
use of the vernacular in public liturgy because he recognized the 
failure of prayers and services in a tongue not understood by his 
people. Bishop Carroll also repeatedly faced crises in dealing with 
difficult, recalcitrant, or untrained clergy in an understaffed land. The 
need for Roman Catholic priests in the United States was so great 
that he was willing to endure the occasional frailty of his clergy if 
their other talents could serve the faithful. As an aristocrat and a 
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Jesuit trained at Saint Omer, he was sometimes embarrassed by new- 
comer Irish priests, who were thorny to deal with, in the rapidly ex- 
panding cities of New York and Philadelphia. Difficulties arose from 
their ignorance of canon law; some were tactless and injudicious, 
while others were not, as Carroll admitted, “so learned or so good a 
preacher as I could wish, and at New York and most other places in 
America, the different sectaries have scarce any other test of a clergy- 
man than his talents for preaching” (p. 79). He was also aware that 
city Catholics were not immune to the Protestant influences about 
them, such as the New England Congregational system and trusteeism, 
and he repeatedly had to warn his flock that the spread of such prin- 
ciples could end “the unity and Catholicity” of their church. 

The index is generally excellent, although occasionally lacking in 
some topical references which could be helpful, as for instance on 
the subjects of marriage, the Irish, and natural law. 


Sweet Briar College ANNE G. PANNELL 


American Painting: The Light of Distant Skies, 1760-1835. By James 
Thomas Flexner. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1954. Pp. xiv, 306. Illustrations, bibliographies, references. 
$10.00. ) 


The problems of artists and the boundless curiosity of historians 
about American painting have together given birth to a novel kind 
of aesthetic study addressed to the general reader. The Light of Dis- 
tant Skies, the second in a projected many-volume history of American 
painting, analyzes the period of painting in America from 1760 to 
1835. Two generations of artists are portrayed. The first, which in- 
cludes Benjamin West, Copley, Stuart, Ralph Earl, and C. W. Peale, 
is examined in relation to their travel and study in Europe. The sec- 
ond generation, who followed their elders in a somewhat better beaten 
path, Allston, S. F. B. Morse, and John Vanderlyn, is carefully de- 
lineated in all of its successes, failures, and effects on American 
painting. Following this is a careful analysis of the self-taught artists 
who still today mean much to the development of American painting. 

A large section of Mr. Flexner’s book is devoted to an examination 
of Benjamin West as a pivotal point on which American painting was 
to turn. As the result of an alliance with the court of George III in 
1768, West was to have a tremendous impact on American and Euro- 
pean painters. His schemes and ideals were widely accepted; his con- 
ceptions of the classic almost became the law. The mold was formed 
and into it were pressed the men who followed West to England. 

Charles Wilson Peale was the first of West’s pupils to return to 
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these shores. He immediately turned his back on the ideas learned 
in England. Peale’s contributions to painting stem from his portraits 
and designs for the display of natural history objects. He was influen- 
tial in opening the doors of European art study to younger men. The 
matter of art education was now settled in America, in spite of the 
fact that John Singleton Copley was showing that one could learn 
as well in the colonies as in Europe. During this period Copley was 
to produce some of the finest works seen in the century. 

With the beginning of the Revolution, painting in America became 
almost extinct. Ralph Earl, Gilbert Stuart, and John Trumbull were 
working out a new scheme in West’s London studio. Copley was 
forced to Europe by the war. The colonial tradition of painting, with 
its own vitality and personal experimentation, was broken. With the 
return of West's students to the United States, painting became a 
form largely based on European concepts. The Revolution freed this 
country from the bondage of political traditions but had forced upon 
painting strictures which were to limit American painters for the next 
century and a half. 

The high point in American painting had been reached. Washing- 
ton Allston, following in the footsteps of predecessors, went abroad, 
studied, returned to his homeland, and produced nothing. John Van- 
derlyn was shipped to France and accrued the mannerisms of the day. 
Forced home by lack of funds, he found America wanting in taste, 
became discouraged, and spent his remaining years in aimless pro- 
duction. Samuel F. B. Morse, studying in London, absorbed academic 
formulas, reconstructed classical motifs, and failed to understand the 
problems of the painter. These three men became dreamers, dissatis- 
fied with the labor of art. They managed, through their moral and 
social viewpoints, to erect a barrier around the act of painting which 
was to become a causal factor for the frustration and confusion which 
exists yet today for both artist and layman. 

This era of painting closes with the emergence of such figures as 
Edward Hicks and John James Audubon. Isolated from the accepted 
traditions of Europe, these men worked within a narrow scope and 
succeeded in giving America some of its finest painting. Compared 
with the second generation of painters who had made European 
formulas their watchword, these two “primitives” arise as monumental 
figures. Unfortunately, their process of development was largely ig- 
nored, and what could have been a stabilizing point in American art 
was passed by. 

Mr. Flexner has done a creditable job in analyzing a period in 
American painting which is filled with complications and _ pitfalls. 
His writing is clear, interesting, and important. At times one ques- 
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tions the validity of his aesthetic assumptions. This book, while it 
points to the failures and successes of painting in America from 1760 
to 1835, falls short of clarifying why these successes and failures 
occurred, Mr. Flexner, however, pinpointed the affectations which 
stifled a full generation of American painters. And if the reader will 
look closely, he will see that this same affectation remains yet today 
the “greatest single deterrent to art in the United States.” 


University of Georgia Erwin M. BreIrHAuPpT 


Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815. By John A. Munroe. (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 286. Map, appen- 
dix, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Despite its long history Delaware has been a virtually unknown 
state to most Americans. A majority of us are aware of its famous 
du Pont family, somewhat fewer of its favorable corporation laws, 
and a still smaller group that it was the last state to abolish slavery. 
Although a slave state and one which has maintained segregation to 
the present, Delaware has never seemed quite Southern and has re- 
mained something of an enigma. For these reasons Southern his- 
torians particularly will welcome the publication of Professor Mun- 
roe’s fine study of the state in the forty years after 1775. Scholarly 
and thorough in its research, comprehensive in scope, and clear and 
interesting in its writing, it affords us both the story of Delaware’s 
development in this period and a penetrating analysis of why the state 
developed as it did. 

Situated on the western shore of Delaware River and Bay, the 
“Three Lower Counties” of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex early broke 
away from Pennsylvania and established self-government in 1704. 
Untroubled by the problems which vexed the larger colonies, Dela- 
ware nevertheless co-operated warmly in the Revolution—a course 
which Professor Munroe attributes to its close connections with Phila- 
delphia, its resentment of outside interference, and the presence of 
a sizable minority of Scotch-Irish who reacted violently to the new 
imperialism of the British Parliament. The state evinced a similar 
spirit of nationalism in supporting the federal Constitution, which it 
ratified first, and unanimously. Here, too, it was moved by its own 
interests—a realization of its small size and its dependence upon the 
ports of other states, a hope to share in the Western lands, and a de- 
sire for sound money and the sanctity of contracts. 

With the rise of parties Delaware became the particular enclave 
of Federalism, choosing only two Republican governors, three Re- 
publican congressmen, and no Republican United States senators from 
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1789 to 1817. Federalist ascendancy was the product of a number of 
factors—sectional, national, religious, economic, and political. Re- 
publican political strength was centered in New Castle County, which 
was cosmopolitan, urban, dynamic, liberal, industrial, and largely 
Presbyterian. Federalism had its seat downstate in Kent and Sussex, 
which were English, rural, static, conservative, agrarian, and largely 
Methodist. The Delaware Federalist leaders were likewise endowed 
with a political wisdom evidently denied to their more scintillating 
brethren of New England. They countered Republican political or- 
ganization with a democratic system of convention nominations, per- 
mitted a broadening of the suffrage, avoided intransigent opposition 
to economic projects vital to the upstate region, and kept themselves 
free of the taint of disloyalty in the War of 1812. At the same time 
they clung to a conservatism which defeated attempts to reform the 
prisons and criminal code, establish public schools, and abolish slav- 
ery. Off the main stream of national affairs and lacking a frontier, 
Delaware by 1815 had settled into a pattern of moderate conservatism 
which survives with minor modifications even today. 

The author develops his study in three generally chronological parts 
subdivided into numerous individual topics which present a thorough 
analysis of the social, economic, cultural, and political developments 
of the state. The last part, covering the period after 1795, is more 
directly centered around politics and political parties. It should be 
said, however, that Professor Munroe’s approach is almost entirely 
analytical and that the reader will not find here a connected story 
of political campaigns and issues or of political personalities and 
leadership. On the other hand, he will learn much of the political 
dynamics of Delaware, of the rise of the Brandywine mills, of the 
establishment of Methodism, and of slavery in the state during the 
period. 

Slavery was relatively unimportant in Delaware, and the number 
of slaves declined steadily (except for the decade 1810-1820), con- 
stituting in 1810 less than 6 per cent of the population. The consti- 
tution and laws forbade both the importation and exportation of 
slaves, but the resistance of Kent and Sussex frustrated the efforts 
to abolish slavery completely. 

The book is attractively bound and well printed, though this re- 
viewer found the frequent large subheadings somewhat distracting. 
A contemporary map and an appendix listing the governors and 
other officials are useful aids to the reader. 


University of Mississippi SaANForD W. HicGINBOTHAM 
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Disciples of Christ in Georgia. By J. Edward Moseley. (St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1954. Pp. 400. Appendix, bibliography. $3.00.) 


This is another volume in the growing number of state histories of 
the Disciples of Christ. The collection of the material necessary for 
this history was begun over fifty years ago, but not until the 1940's 
was there an effort finally made to collate the material and write an 
organized narrative of this interesting episode in religious history. 
Mr. Edward Moseley has examined an impressive amount of original 
sources to make his study as thorough and complete as possible. He 
has followed generally a chronological pattern of development. 

As background material, Mr. Moseley’s first two chapters are de- 
voted to a brief sketch of the beginnings of the colony and state of 
Georgia, and the origins of the denomination of the Disciples of Christ 
with brief portraits of O'Kelly, Barton W. Stone, and Alexander 
Campbell. This is followed by a description of the early growth of 
the Disciples’ churches in Georgia. The sources are fragmentary at 
best, and it is a difficult problem to create a coherent and meaningful 
history out of such slim materials. In addition, the sectarian differ- 
ences are frequently so tenuous as to make it difficult to know just 
when a Freewill Baptist ceased to be a Baptist and became a Disciple. 
This did not, however, prevent bitter controversy between the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples. 

A characteristic feature of the early history of the Disciples, as well 
as a number of the other denominations in an area such as Georgia, 
was the leadership provided by untrained or uneducated men, who 
devoted their lives to evangelizing after they had themselves ex- 
perienced a strong conversion to the faith. Such were James Jenkins 
Trott, who suffered cruelly from the persecution of the Georgia au- 
thorities because of his loyalty to the Cherokees at the time when the 
state was determined to expel them from their homes; Nathan Smith, 
who traveled the length and breadth of the state as a pioneer evange- 
list with. little or no recompense for his services; and Mrs. Emily 
Tubman, onetime ward of Henry Clay and generous benefactor to 
many Disciples’ causes. One of the most outstanding men was Dr. 
Daniel Hook, about whom there is a good deal of informative bio- 
graphical information, and whose descriptions of conditions in Georgia 
at the time of Sherman’s march are some of the highpoints of the 
volume. 

As a church history Disciples of Christ in Georgia suffers from the 
defects, as well as enjoying the advantages of such a study. It is rich 
in local detail, names, and genealogical information, but at the same 
time the main thread of the historical development of this denomi- 
nation is frequently lost in the entanglement of this detail. The ac- 
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cumulation of data about the individual churches and the various 
leaders active in the organization and growth of these churches pro- 
vides good source material for those members of the denomination 
in Georgia, but has limited value or interest for the average reader. 
Mr. Moseley is aware of this problem because he attempts to place 
the growth of the Disciples in Georgia in a broader historical per- 
spective, as, for example, in his early chapters, and later in the Civil 
War, but the attempt is only partially successful, and the volume will 
have value primarily as a source book for the denominational historian. 


Transylvania College Joun D. Wricut 


Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey: Autobiography and Letters. Edited by William 
B. Hesseltine. (Nashville: Tennessee Historical Commission, 
1954. Pp. xviii, 367. Frontispiece. $5.00. ) 


James Gettys McGready Ramsey (1797-1884), combined, with con- 
siderable success in each up to 1861, the activities of physician, rail- 
road promoter, banker, East Tennessee planter, and Knoxville busi- 
nessman. He also found time to cultivate an interest in history, as- 
sembling at “Mecklenburg,” his estate at the juncture of the French 
Broad and Holston rivers, a library of four thousand volumes and 
manuscripts and documents of early Tennessee history. Here he wrote 
his Annals of Tennessee, of which the first and only volume was pub- 
lished in 1853 and for which he is now chiefly remembered. 

In a region where it was unpopular, he espoused the Confederate 
cause in 1861, became a treasury agent, and at the same time fol- 
lowed the armies as a surgeon. After the fall of Knoxville to the Union 
forces he carried his depository to Atlanta, Athens, and Charlotte in 
succession, while his family fled Mecklenburg and the flames set by 
a Federal arsonist destroyed his books and the manuscript of the sec- 
ond volume of his Annals. Following the war, at “Exile’s Retreat” near 
Charlotte, he returned to history by writing an Autobiography which 
he brought down to and completed in 1870. 

Herein are described Ramsey's ancestry and early life, his career 
in Tennessee in the days of peace, the experiences of himself and his 
family during the Civil War, and the services of his five sons in the 
Confederate Army. Preserved along with the Autobiography, and 
here printed, were seven long letters which Ramsey wrote in 1858 to 
L. W. Spratt of Charleston on the “industrial necessities” of the South. 
These reveal, as does the Autobiography, his intense proslavery and 
anti-Northern sentiments. 

In 1872 Ramsey returned to Knoxville where he lived until his 
death. Thirty-five years later his daughter gave the manuscript of 
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the Autobiography and a few letters to her nephew, Dr. James R. 
Alexander of Charlotte, Ramsey’s grandson, by whom these papers 
were placed in the Southern Historical Collection at the University 
of North Carolina in 1941. Meanwhile excerpts totaling twenty-four 
printed pages were published in Samuel G. Heiskell’s Andrew Jackson 
and Early Tennessee History (Nashville, 1920), Il, 87-110; and a 
typewritten copy of the Autobiography and some letters was made 
and deposited in the Lawson McGhee Library at Knoxville. It was 
this typescript that was used in preparing the present volume. The 
editor makes no mention of ever having seen the original, and is 
apparently uninformed as to its current whereabouts; but a collation 
of the original with the printed edition shows that the text has been 
faithfully reproduced. Had the editor examined the Ramsey papers 
in the Southern Historical Collection, however, he would have found 
among these the originals of letters printed without notes as to loca- 
tion on pages 14, 20, 21, 212, and 344; and that the letters to Spratt 
preserved by Ramsey were not copies but postmarked originals which 
were apparently returned by Spratt at some later date. 

While Ramsey was preparing his Annals he came in contact with 
Lyman C. Draper, and the two corresponded for a number of years 
regarding their mutual interest in early Tennessee history. In 1870 
this correspondence was resumed and continued for a dozen years 
on such subjects as Tennessee pioneers, King’s Mountain and its 
heroes, and the so-called Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
(which Draper concluded to be spurious but apparently never di- 
vulged to Ramsey). Draper's letters to Ramsey are not known to 
have been preserved, but approximately eighty of Ramsey’s to Draper 
are in the Draper Collection at the University of Wisconsin and are 
here printed for the first time. 

The editor has conveniently divided the Autobiography into chap- 
ters and supplied chapter titles, and has regularized the paragraphing. 
There is, however, an irritating lack of explanatory annotation, espe- 
cially in regard to the Mecklenburg Declaration. Both Ramsey and 
the editor refer to the alleged instrument of May 20 indiscriminately 
as the “Declaration” and the “Resolves,” and all these references ap- 
pear in the index under “Mecklenburg Resolves.” It would have been 
helpful had the editor explained that modern students distinguish be- 
tween the “Declaration” of May 20 and the Resolves of May 31. 


University of North Carolina James W. Patron 
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Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and the War Years. By Carl 
Sandburg. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954. Pp. 
xiv, 762. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $7.50.) 


Carl Sandburg began as a poet, a singer of songs, a troubadour, but 
now his name is inextricably linked with Lincoln and the great Civil 
War. As an historian of The Prairie Years and The War Years he has 
searched the records and amassed the facts for one of the imposing 
histories of our time. The sound of marching feet, the shock of battle, 
the human tragedies of America’s time of sorrow, he has known and 
described in moving prose. But his central theme has been the man 
Lincoln, an understanding of his complex personality, a revelation of 
that strange figure in the White House who was proud and humble, 
ambitious and selfless, practical and visionary, profoundly religious 
though never a church member, whose melancholy was proverbial 
and humorous stories legion, whose enemies were those he loved, and 
whose fate it was in life to know the depths of calumny and in death 
to wear a martyr’s crown fashioned in part by those who had reviled 
him. 

Sandburg has evoked for us the spirit of a man and an age now 
gone. This he has done, not in a skeptical and scholastic weighing 
of memories and documents, but rather as one who understands life 
and human nature, and who, like Lincoln himself, has a way with 
words. His style is his own—natural, cascading, full of imagery and 
metaphor, with a certain down-to-earth quality. He can wrap him- 
self in the long sad journey of Lincoln’s body to Springfield and its 
eternal tomb, but he can remember to note that not only was this an 
exercise in grief that brought together races, creeds, and classes in a 
common sorrow, but that “Barkeepers were busy. So were pickpock- 
ets.” Like Lincoln’s orator friend Edward D. Baker, Sandburg can 
“shift modulations from hard ringing steel to rose and rainbow.” Of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln he can say after her first-born that “she was 
sad with sorrows like dark stars in blue mist, with hopes burned deep 
in her,” and of young Abe he can say that “at moments he was as 
strange and far-off as the last dark sands of a red sunset, solemn as 
naked facts of death and hunger.” Sometimes he resorts to a kind of 
lyrical nothingness. And sometimes the words are less poetic, as when 
he speaks of importunate office seekers after Lincoln’s election: “They 
wore him. Behind their smiles some had snouts like buzzards, pigs, 
rats. They were pap-seekers, sapsuckers, chair-warmers, hammock- 
heroes, the office sniffing mob... .” 

But this is more than a book of fancy phrases. It is a massive his- 
tory, with crowded pages and upwards of half a million words, a life 
and times full of facts and figures, quotations, and personalities. It 
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is not a military history, though there are generals, soldiers, and bat- 
tles; it is not a political history, though there are campaigns, candi- 
dates, and elections; it is not a constitutional history, though there 
are judges, laws, and courts. It is something of all of these, of course, 
and a good deal more: journalism, patronage, odd personalities, peace 
movements, emancipation, governors, cronies. Essentially, however, 
it is the story of those events and those people who touched Lincoln 
and were touched by him. The method is to build up incident by 
incident, anecdote by anecdote, adding here a bit of whimsy, there 
a bit of pathos, keeping in view both the silk hat and the linsey- 
woolsey, until there emerges a mosaic of a man, a war, a people. It 
is a kaleidoscopic epic, cumulative in effect, and concluded by the 
ultimate in tragedy. 

The author’s gift is not so much in making meticulous distinctions 
between different kinds of evidence as it is in catching both the sweep 
of events and penetrating to the essence of a mood, a circumstance, a 
personality. He has, however, availed himself of that fine body of 
Lincoln scholarship which followed the publication of The Prairie 
Years. It is only occasionally that one comes across a statement open 
to question. The Ann Rutledge legend is surrendered reluctantly, but 
it is surrendered. Sandburg is adept at introducing Lincoln’s asso- 
ciates. The one-paragraph sketch of Herndon, who “had a flamboy- 
ance about freedom, justice, humanity,” and was “full of book learn- 
ing” as well as “tavern lingo,” is a good summation. He can finish 
off a character with a phrase (though he is never that penurious with 
words ). How apt the comments: Simon Cameron “in the crusader’s 
mantle” was a “comic”; Greeley, said an associate, “was not only 
unlike other men—he was unlike himself often.” Jefferson Davis 
“lacked the skill to manage other men, but he was too positive a 
character to let others manage him.” Jackson, whose reverence for 
the Sabbath was such that only the enemy could provoke him into 
action on that day, had for his “spiritual guide . . . Jesus of Nazareth, 
his professional and military inspiration the Little Corsican.” Sand- 
burg is prone to be charitable in his judgments of men. It is allowed 
to be half-true, however, that Chase sometimes bowed to himself in 
the mirror and softly murmured, “President Chase.” 

The reviewer wishes Sandburg had been somewhat less generous 
with the collateral information he offers about personages of the Lin- 
coln era. It is not always pertinent. If Lincoln attends the wedding 
of Kate Chase, is it necessary to have a sketch of the groom, Governor 
Sprague, and learn his age and how much he paid for horses? Or 
that “Jay Cooke’s father, Eleutheros Cooke, had built the first stone 
house in Sandusky, Ohio”? Of course, the Gettysburg orator, Everett, 
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needs some attention, but his wife’s maiden name, her father’s busi- 
ness and wealth, and her mental state probably had no bearing on 
the Gettysburg speech. 

The arrangement is chronological rather than topical, in the main, 
and it takes a nimble reader to keep up with the shifting scene. This 
may be, however, a useful way of showing the wartime confusion in 
Washington, and how events of many magnitudes were mixed to- 
gether. | 

Sandburg avoids the tiresome eulogy. There is about him a blunt 
honesty, a rugged sincerity, and a hard realism that is by no means 
incompatible with a sympathetic appraisal of the mixed character of 
an unlovely and lumbering democracy, led by an idealist who was 
shrewd enough never to undertake the impossible. With this one- 
volume edition Sandburg concludes his Lincoln monument. For him, 
as for Lincoln, it is probable that the prairie years, the war years, are 
over. 


Duke University Rosert H. Woopy 


The University of Virginia Library, 1825-1950: Story of a Jeffersonian 
Foundation. By Harry Clemons. Foreword by Dumas Malone. 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Library, 1954. Pp. [xxii], 
229. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Harry Clemons’ history of the library of the University of Virginia 
voids the proposition that an historian cannot write acutely and ac- 
curately of something in which he himself has a direct interest. The 
thesis has been disproved before, put it still taints the thinking of 
many unaware that it is a mark of a true historian to be able to view 
events in which he has participated with both the objectivity of the 
outsider and the familiarity of the insider. To produce an accurate 
record the 20-20 insight of a participant is more to be valued than 
the 20-20 hindsight of an historian. 

The University of Virginia Library stands well into her second cen- 
tury as one of the great intellectual institutions of the South. Her 
development, however, did not always keep pace with the progress 
of her university and has been marked by physical and financial set- 
backs as well as by intellectual growth. In his book Mr. Clemons 
has recorded the ups and downs of the library of which he himself 
served for more than two decades as librarian (1927-1950). 

The history of the University of Virginia Library roughly parallels 
that of other Southern university libraries—from the “gentleman’s li- 
brary” of the early nineteenth century to a vital scholastic organ con- 
tributing to every aspect of university life. But there is a notable 
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difference; the library of the University of Virginia, like the university 
itself, proudly bears a Jeffersonian heritage that has shaped its history 
and its personality. 

The establishment of the library was an integral part of President 
Thomas Jefferson’s plan for founding the University of Virginia. And 
Jefferson himself wielded a strong hand in the selection of the first 
books for the library. “Following the Founder's death,” writes Dumas 
Malone in his foreword to Mr. Clemons’ history, “the library passed 
through a period of torpor. Nobody else seemed able to impart the 
same life-giving spirit, and the initial impulse was not maintained. 
The institution was beginning to forge forward impressively in the 
eighteen-fifties, but the terrible civil conflict then imposed a pause 
which seemed almost like death itself. The slow process of recovery 
was abruptly halted toward the end of the century by the fire of 1895 
in the Rotunda. Most of the original books were destroyed in that 
catastrophe, and in the strict sense this marked the end of Jefferson’s 
library, but there is significance in the fact that his statue was saved. 
The fruit of his labors might perish, but as a symbol and body of ideas 
he was shown to be imperishable.” 

In the succeeding six decades the University of Virginia Library has 
become a really distinguished institution. Under the librarianships of 
Frederick W. Page, John S. Patton, Harry Clemons, and (currently) 
Jack Dalton, it has achieved its own personality as an institutional 
embodiment of the Jeffersonian tradition. Mr. Clemons records the 
growth of that personality—and to a surprisingly large extent the 
growth of the university of which it is a part—interestingly and in- 
formatively. This is not a history of the petty problems of library 
administration, but a record of the men and ideas that have produced 
the best in librarianship. His omissions from the record are omissions 
of modesty and are largely compensated for in Dr. Malone’s admirable 
introduction. 


Southern Regional Education Board RicHarp B. HARWELL 


Messages of the Governors of Tennessee. Vol. III, 1835-1845. Edited 
by Robert H. White. (Nashville: Tennessee Historical Commis- 
sion, 1954. Pp. x, 797. Map, illustrations, appendix, bibliography. 
$4.00. ) 


For many years the editor of this volume, the president of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society, has devoted a large part of his time to an 
effort to increase the interest of the citizens of his native state in the 
history of Tennessee. Five years ago the Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission requested Robert H. White to undertake the editing of the 
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messages and papers of the governors of Tennessee. This is volume 
three of what must become a ten-volume set. The task assigned to 
Dr. White was no mean one. 

The three published volumes indicate that Dr. White has ap- 
proached the undertaking as a serious and mature student of history, 
imbued with the idea of producing a series worthy of the history of 
a distinguished state. The editor is a meticulous craftsman, carefully 
documenting his work with citations to the published journals of the 
Tennessee General Assembly, the original manuscripts on file in the 
state library, and the newspapers published in Tennessee during the 
period under consideration. He has not been content to stop with 
these sources, for he makes frequent references to articles and books 
treating the men and events in this period of Tennessee’s history. 

Democrats and Whigs were locked in furious combat for the con- 
trol of Tennessee in the years 1835-1845. Newton Cannon, 1835-1839, 
was the first Whig governor and James Chamberlain Jones, 1841-1845, 
was the second. Cannon was defeated in 1839 by James K. Polk, who 
after two years was defeated by Jones. This was a decade of partisan 
fury in the Volunteer State. This volume is concerned with the papers 
and messages of these three men. 

Students of history will find this volume of no small value in study- 
ing the revolt against Jacksonian democracy. The casual reader will 
find the sketches of the lives of these men interesting and the inter- 
pretation of messages necessary to an understanding of the develop- 
ment of Tennessee. 


Memphis State College Enocu L. MITCHELL 


Sam Houston: The Great Designer. By Llerena Friend. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 394. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $6.00.) 


In 1929 Marquis James’s epochal The Raven: A Biography of Sam 
Houston rescued that legendary nonpareil from the realm of myth 
and laid a solid historical foundation for his pedestal in the American 
Valhalla. Stimulated by James’s work, Texas historians began to comb 
the country for every scrap of evidence bearing on Houston's career, 
bringing their work to an impressive conclusion in The Writings of 
Sam Houston, published between 1938 and 1943 under the editorship 
of Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker. The time had now 
come, concluded the Texas scholars, for a more definitive biography, 
utilizing all the information garnered in compiling the Writings. The 
task was assigned to a Ph.D. candidate at the University of Texas, 
and in 1954, a quarter of a century after The Raven's appearance, 
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Sam Houston: The Great Designer issued from the University of Texas 
Press, handsomely printed, bound, and illustrated. “Llerena Friend’s 
epochal book,” as Marquis James himself acclaimed it in the New 
York Times Book Review, promptly received the one thousand dollar 
Summerfield G. Roberts Award of the Sons of the Republic of Texas. 
“Rarely does a book appear concerning a period so remote,” Mr. 
James generously announced, “that should correct so much current 
error.” Arriving under such auspices, The Great Designer obviously 
demands careful evaluation by historians. 

Fully aware of The Raven’s excellence, Miss Friend has wisely 
chosen a different focus. Where James, concerned mainly with a dra- 
matic personality, devoted two thirds of his biography to Houston’s 
more colorful early years that culminated in the winning of Texas 
independence at San Jacinto, Miss Friend devotes four fifths of her 
pages to his twenty-seven subsequent years as president of the Texas 
Republic, United States senator, and governor of the state of Texas. 
This shift in emphasis is fully justified, for Houston’s statesmanship 
and significance in this later period have unquestionably been over- 
shadowed by the more bizarre features of his earlier career. 

Miss Friend’s attempt to “show Houston’s place in national politics, 
including only such local history as was necessary to delineate his 
position in the American scene,” impresses the reader first of all with 
the thoroughness and objectivity inculcated in Texas seminars, as well 
as the assiduity of Texans, since The Raven's publication, in collecting 
sources for their history. Here is a wealth of fresh newspaper ma- 
terial and contemporary letters, including most notably Houston’s cor- 
respondence with a group of New York land speculators, which throws 
additional light on his reasons for coming to Texas. At the same time, 
one is even more impressed by Marquis James's assiduity, for all this 
collecting activity has uncovered few important sources that change 
the story substantially. 

The reviewer might stop with telling what the author has sought 
to do and what she has done, except that the present work so strikingly 
demonstrates the fact that exhaustive research and meticulous presen- 
tation are not enough. Historical biography at its best is a demanding 
medium, and for all her merits Miss Friend fills the office of neither 
historian nor biographer satisfactorily. 

Perhaps her new material seems less important than it really is 
simply because she has failed in the task of historical synthesis, in 
the meaningful relating of particular events to larger patterns of his- 
torical development. Facts and quotations are strung together in 
rough chronology without a sufficient order of interpretation to dis- 
close their relevance. The author tends, in short, to be an annalist, 
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not a historian. The chief exception to this tendency is her close 
scrutiny of Houston’s motives and strategy as he played off British 
and American jealousies in the pre-annexation maneuverings of the 
early 1840's. Even here, however, Miss Friend’s conclusions do not 
emerge clearly, and she adds only slightly to Marquis James’s findings 
of twenty-five years ago. 

The author has the additional task as biographer of evoking a per- 
sonality and relating it meaningfully to the sweep of history. Here 
Miss Friend’s methodology places her in particularly sharp contrast 
with her accomplished predecessor. The contrast is most apparent 
in the opening seventy-five pages she dutifully devotes to retracing 
Houston's Tennessee youth, the tragic rupture of his first marriage, 
his life among the Indians, and his role in the Texas revolution. Mar- 
quis James's charitable contention that “there is freshness and new 
light even in that preface” can hardly shield it from comparison with 
his own impressive treatment of the same period. 

It is unfair, of course, to criticize a biographer for not being Marquis 
James. We need. more biographies than we have Jameses to write 
them, and fortunately one does not have to be a James to make a 
contribution. Miss Friend’s contribution has been to assemble the 
data out of which a new Houston biography may be made. She has 
given us the stuff of history, but not history itself. To come face to 
face with the courageous, Union-loving Sam Houston, the only South- 
ern senator to vote against the Kansas-Nebraska Act and to stand 
through the fifties for the Democracy and the Union as Andrew Jack- 
son had conceived them, one must still turn to the regrettably com- 
pressed final chapters of The Raven. It was Miss Friend’s misfortune 
to follow a master onto this difficult terrain, entertaining the miscon- 
ception, suggested in her introduction and demonstrated in her per- 
formance, that historical writing is “the selection of bones of informa- 
tion from one stack to reassemble them in another mound.” 


Princeton University CHARLES GrieR SELLERS, JR. 


The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1829-1861. By 
Leonard D. White. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. xiv, 593. $8.00.) 


The Jacksonians, a history of the national administration from 1829 
to 1861, is the third volume of Professor White’s study of the formative 
years of the American government. Basing his work chiefly on public 
documents, published correspondence, and manuscripts in the Na- 
tional Archives, the author lets the participants speak for themselves. 
In fact, the reflections on their acts are generally given in the words 
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of contemporaries. Professor White concedes that the Jackson period 
ended politically in 1845 but justifies 1861 as his concluding date on 
the ground that from an administrative point of view the period con- 
tinued in substance to secession, whether the control was Democratic 
or Whig. 

The author first presents a general analysis of the nation’s adminis- 
trative system. Then follow studies of the presidency, the heads of 
departments, Congress and the struggle for power over appointments 
and finance, the working of the various departments, the press and 
public opinion, rotation in office, the career and personnel system, 
government economy and corporations, science, administrative dual- 
ism, administrative art, and democracy in administration. The central 
or unifying theme of the book is the remarkable stability in the struc- 
ture of American government and, at the same time, a profound 
change in the quality and standards of its administration. The form 
of administration in 1861 would have been familiar to Alexander Ham- 
ilton, but its spirit would have been strange and forbidding to him. 
The author also emphasizes the fact that during this period the 
American people turned to their state and municipal governments for 
assistance in such new problems as bank failures, railroad impositions, 
and insurance frauds; for water, sewage, health, and educational 
services; and for fire and police protection. In fact, the federal gov- 
ernment did little more for the people in 1860 than it had done in 1800. 

Changes in the spirit of administration were less the consequence 
of bold innovation and pioneering on the part of the leaders than the 
result of change in size, complexity, communication, and other ex- 
ternal forces. The most important single influence was the wide en- 
franchisement of adult male citizens and their organization into po- 
litical parties accompanied by a frenzied desire to hold office. 

The author was impressed by the decline of public morals with the 
shift from the old Republicans to the Jacksonian Democrats. He 
noted, however, that each president set for himself very high personal 
standards. And he singles out a few others, notably John C. Calhoun 
and Amos Kendall, for high praise. He found that “the South tended 
to maintain higher standards than the North or the West,” and the 
rural regions than the urban centers. Few men in public life made 
any significant contributions to administrative procedure. Jackson 
and Polk were the only chief executives who set precedents that gave 
power and influence to the office. Polk was the first to demonstrate 
the administrative and the military capacities of the president during 
war. Amos Kendall, James C. Dobbin, and James Guthrie were three 
cabinet members who demonstrated real ability and made lasting con- 
tributions to administrative history. Matthew Fontaine Maury, among 
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lesser officials, was responsible for the establishment of the position 
of under secretary. 

Professor White emphasizes that Jackson did not introduce the 
spoils system but was responsible for rotation in office in the federal 
government. Rotation was designed as a remedy for superannuation 
and was adopted as the result of a popular demand. Jackson himself 
gave the best theoretical defense of the system, but he failed to see 
that rotation brought a train of evils, including loss of efficiency, low- 
ering of prestige, and the imposition of political obligations upon gov- 
ernment employees. Carrying it to an extreme in the fifties, Buchanan 
even rotated Pierce Democrats in favor of Buchanan Democrats. Long 
tenure of office and rotation, however, were found side by side. Ca- 
reer services, including departmental clerkships and scientific and 
professional agencies, enabled many to hold their positions through- 
out the entire Jacksonian period. Career services were also strength- 
ened by the adoption of the examination system. 

According to Professor White, magnitude, communication, and 
democracy, not men or parties, were the important sources of ad- 
vancement in administrative procedures. In fact, the Democratic and 
Whig parties were neither logical nor consistent in their attitude on 
administrative doctrine. On some points they were in agreement, on 
others they violently disagreed. The Democrats followed the Fed- 
eralists on executive power, while the Whigs proposed to restrict the 
executive by a limited veto, in appointments and removal, and by 
separating the treasury from the president. Even so it was not the 
party but democracy that altered the character and spirit of the ad- 
ministrative system and gave to it order, vitality, and stability. And 
democracy remains the most persistent characteristic of the system. 

The historian of the United States will find this study a valuable 
supplement to the political histories of the period. He will be sur- 
prised at typographical errors that slipped by the proof reader, he 
may get lost in the mass of trivial department detail, but he will find 
a vast new area explored and brought to his attention. And he will 
find the author's interpretations and conclusions generally sound and 
convincing. The short vignettes of important characters are most 
effective. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


Grierson’s Raid. By D. Alexander Brown. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1954. Pp. 261. End maps, illustrations, notes. $4.00.) 


Of the five diversionary attacks that Grant employed in April 1863 
to mask his river crossing below Vicksburg, the most important was 
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the raid against the Vicksburg railroad by Colonel Benjamin Henry 
Grierson’s cavalry brigade. Grierson and his 1,700 men, riding picked 
mounts, swept southward into Mississippi from La Grange, Tennes- 
see, and severed the railroad at Newton Station, breaking supply and 
communication lines to Vicksburg and diverting Confederate General 
John C. Pemberton’s attention on the eve of Grant’s attack. Then, 
dodging, fighting, and doing further damage as they went, the raiders 
fled all the way to Union-held Baton Rouge. 

Sherman called this sixteen-day ride across nearly six hundred miles 
of Confederate territory “the most brilliant expedition of the Civil 
War.” As described by D. Alexander Brown it makes good history. 
The author, utilizing private letters, journals, and autobiographies, 
tells his story through the eyes and emotions of the human beings 
involved in the raid. Grierson’s men ride through an ever-changing 
countryside, and the reader sees it as they did, now in bright sun- 
shine, now in the blackness of a night of pouring rain. He feels the 
tension and fatigue of the march, shares the doubts, fears, and mo- 
ments of exultation of the “boys from Illinois.” At the same time he 
is given insight into Southern feelings: the astonishment of towns- 
people who had never dreamed of seeing Yankees in their midst; the 
outraged anger, or terror and despair, of Mississippi housewives who 
watched the raiders carry off precious supplies. 

The emotions portrayed are as varied as the individuals involved, 
but it is clear that not all the residents of Mississippi hated Yankees. 
The independent folk of the piney-woods country, who stoutly opposed 
Confederate conscription, welcomed the Union troops. Runaway 
Negro slaves joined the brigade from time to time and occasionally 
served as guides. Even citizens in some of the towns where the raid- 
ers burned railroad depots developed a friendly feeling for the Union 
cavalrymen when they saw them form bucket brigades to prevent 
near-by homes from catching fire. A less amiable Southern reaction 
was that of the plantation owner who became so angry when the 
raiders found his hidden herd of horses that he demanded to have 
his throat cut. Grierson gave him a bad fright by ordering a soldier, 
in mock seriousness, to comply with the request. 

Some of Grierson’s raiders stand out as real persons—for example, 
the shrewd Sergeant Richard W. Surby, leader of the scouts who 
rode in Confederate disguise ahead of the main column and time and 
again saved it from danger. Equally believable is the sensitive young 
trooper, Stephen A. Forbes, whose letters and journals provided the 
author with a rich source of information. Grierson, however, remained 
to this reviewer a rather shadowy figure. The metamorphosis of this 
musician and business failure who distrusted horses into an extraor- 
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dinarily daring and decisive cavalry commander is not satisfactorily 
explained. Perhaps more emphasis on his combat experience before 
the raid would help one understand him. 

Throughout the book the author stresses the importance of the raid, 
not as an isolated exploit, but as an integral part of Grant's carefully 
planned campaign against Vicksburg. Deft transitions shift the nar- 
rative from Grierson’s cavalry to Grant’s massed army, to one of 
Grierson’s pursuers, or to the angry Pemberton, incautiously stripping 
Vicksburg of cavalry protection in an effort to capture the Union 
raiders. All this intricate maneuver is set forth with admirable clarity 
and economy of style. A good map and small supplementary diagrams 
at the beginning of each chapter enable the reader to outdo the Con- 
federate cavalry in keeping up with Grierson’s raiders. 

University of Colorado Hat Brinces 


Rutherford B. Hayes and His America. By Harry Barnard. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. 606. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


The publisher's summary description on the cover avers that “this 
is intended, not so much as a biography of a President, as a biography 
of a man who happened to become President.” It also quotes the 
author as saying that “my function has been to try to bring RBH 
back—to restore him, so to speak, not on a pedestal in some mamoreal 
pose, but as he was, a man.” Both purposes have been achieved by 
this work. 

The youth, formative years, and personal career of the nineteenth 
President of the United States are examined and presented in a series 
of disjointed chapters, containing a succession of interesting sketches 
which have the flavor of high-grade journalism. But the presidential 
years occupy less than a fifth of the volume. Readers whose fancy 
urges them to read the biographies of numerous “typical Americans” 
of the nineteenth century will find this study attractive. However, 
historians searching for new understanding of the election of 1876 or 
the national administration of Rutherford B. Hayes will discover very 
little which has not been presented previously by specialists in the 
period. 

The ambivalence which characterized much of Hayes’s public life 
becomes plausible as the succession of contradictory and complex 
influences of his earlier years is portrayed. These forces required that 
he become a middle-of-the-roader in everything if he were to survive 
and reach maturity. A posthumous child raised by women in Ohio, 
but with strong New England cultural antecedents, he was seldom 
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sure of himself or his destiny until quite late in life. His early training 
in Whiggery and his instinct to conciliate and mediate suffered severe 
strains in the Civil War years, and during his service as governor of 
Ohio and as President. He liked to be liked and operated on the as- 
sumption that his colleagues possessed the same high purpose and 
sense of honor as he, long after his experiences should have told him 
otherwise. 

The author has combed available printed material, including news- 
papers, rather thoroughly. He has also used the manuscripts at the 
Hayes Memorial Library in Fremont, Ohio. But at some junctures the 
story is confined too much to Hayes, his family, his friends, and his 
opponents within his own party. In fact, the account of the election 
of 1876 and the presidential years seems to have been written in a 
sort of Republican semi-vacuum. Samuel J. Randall, who was Speaker 
of the House and leader of the Democrats in Congress during the 
entire four years of Hayes’s administration, receives only a few casual 
references. Actually, Randall’s skill and personal persuasion in setting 
up committee assignments for Southern ex-Whig Democrats was the 
largest single reason for the failure of these gentlemen to live up to 
some of the provisions of their bargain made with Hayes’s emissaries 
in January and February 1877 at the time of the electoral count. 

The author lays great stress on the rectitude and vision of the poli- 
cies and reforms which Hayes “suggested” as President. Because 
many of these were later written into our basic legislative structure, 
the fact that Hayes mentioned them to Congress is presented as a sign 
of greatness. But the more significant fact is that except for his 
Southern policy and his fight to clean up the civil service, Hayes’s 
administration is singularly lacking in positive achievements. Only a 
hint is given of why this was so. Any student of American political 
institutions can see that Hayes was never the real leader of the Re- 
publican party. He was nominated and elected by a party oligarchy 
which was convinced that he could win, but the party was never 
turned over to him and he was not the man to inspire a following. 
Such strong presidents as Jackson and Lincoln had altered our gov- 
ernmental system so that it could function efficiently only when a 
president supplied vigorous leadership to a party which he controlled. 
It was Hayes’s misfortune to be national executive during the final 
years of a cycle of “legislative leadership.” 

This may well be the first modern biography of Hayes as claimed, 
yet it may also be the last full-length study of the man. While he was 
undoubtedly representative of his class and times, his public career 
did not seriously alter or affect our growth. Both Hayes and the ma- 
jority of the American people were happily engaged in conquering 
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a continent, building our cities, factories, and railroads, and blithely 
refusing to face up to the emerging social, economic, and political 
problems which plagued later generations. 

This volume does not controvert the 1905 claim of Henry Adams 
that in the years 1865-1900 first-class statesmen were not to be found 
in American public life. 


Harpur College at Endicott, ALBERT V. House 
State University of New York 


From Gun to Gavel: The Courtroom Recollections of James Mathers 
of Oklahoma. As told to Marshall Houts. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1954. Pp. x, 246. End maps. $4.00.) 


This little volume is made up of a series of disconnected stories 
about the criminal courts of Oklahoma from the 1890's to the 1930's. 
The tales are taken from the career of James Mathers, a Texas-born 
lawyer who began practicing before the United States court in Ard- 
more in Indian Territory days. Mathers was city attorney for a time, 
and served as county prosecutor for more than a dozen years. Through 
most of his career, however, he was in private practice, serving as 
defense counsel in innumerable criminal trials in the state courts of 
Oklahoma. 

The stories Mathers recalls make interesting reading. He had ob- 
scure and famous clients, including Machine Gun Kelly. Mathers 
lost some cases—Kelly’s, for example. He won a great many, too, 
sometimes through courtroom tricks, more often by patient, thorough 
work. He was shot at more than once in the early days, and had to 
kill one man in his years as prosecutor. But, approaching eighty, he 
could look back on his career with satisfaction. He had seen the 
Southwest grow, and could recall with pleasure the role of law in 
that development. 

From Gun to Gavel is worth reading as entertainment; also because 
it deals with an interesting man who has lived an interesting life. The 
book, however, can hardly be called an historical document. Mr. 
Mathers was past the three-quarter century mark when he told these 
stories to Marshall Houts. He granted that “his memory of details 
was now a bit hazy.” This is certainly the case; and Houts seems to 
have done a minimum of checking. To give but one example, how 
could Mathers have known Belle Starr, who died years before he 
moved to the Indian Territory? Dates are generally omitted, and 
fictitious names have in many places been substituted for the real 
names, lest some one be embarrassed “by resurrecting unpleasant cases 
long since buried.” The cases are treated briefly, with an eye to 
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“human interest” rather than historical significance. There is no serious 
effort to analyze the problems of the law in Mathers’ time or to set 
these problems in their proper perspective. 

Yes, the book is amusing; but it is not very useful to the historian. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 


The Indian and the Horse. By Frank Gilbert Roe. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 434. Map, illustra- 
tions, appendixes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Much has been written about American Indians and horses, but it 
has remained for Frank Gilbert Roe to synthesize these scattered and 
diverse studies in his excellent volume. This does not imply that the 
subject of the influence of the horse on tribal life has been exhausted, 
or that there is no need for additional research. But anyone pursuing 
the subject further will be saved considerable time and possible em- 
barrassment by first becoming familiar with the information which 
Mr. Roe has presented and the cogent observations he has made. 

The first part of the book deals with the acquisition of the horse by 
American Indians. In this section Mr. Roe discusses the transition 
from the use of dogs to the use of horses in certain tribes, and some 
of the legends concerning the first Spanish horses to be acquired by 
Indians. He lays to rest the aging “stray” theory and the notion that 
Indians “accidentally” learned to ride. 

The section concludes with chapters on the problems of coloration, 
chiefly of the pinto and Appaloosa, and the ubiquitous white stallion. 
The venerable legend of the peerless white stallion, which was gen- 
erally a pacer, and which traveled “solitary and alone,” apparently 
was as widespread as the wild horse. 

Part II deals with the influence of the horse on American Indians. 
In the first chapter Mr. Roe re-examines the evidence of the horse’s 
influence on migrations and nomadic tendencies. He refutes the belief 
occasionally expressed that the horse was responsible for migrations 
from one region to another or for the adoption of a nomadic life by 
previously sedentary peoples. 

Mr. Roe also scrutinizes the numerous and vague statements with re- 
gard to Indian wealth in horses. These remarks, together with “Round 
Numbers,” in the third and final part of the book, should give writers 
a cautious attitude when dealing with the figures stated by visitors 
among the Indians or by Indians themselves. He also properly raises 
questions with regard to tribal indentifications. In many of the early 
accounts, particularly of explorers down to the time of Lewis and 
Clark, the names by which tribes and bands were designated have no 
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relationship to the names by which the tribes were known in the 
nineteenth century. 

The Indian and the Horse is a valuable addition to the scholarly 
studies on this phase of American history. It is evidence of the progress 
which has been made in separating fact from myth in a controversial 
field, from the time that early writers first assumed that the wild horse 


and the Indian pony were descendants of strays lost by Coronado and 
De Soto. 


University of Florida DonaLp E. WorcCESTER 


Black Moses: The Story of Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association. By Edmund David Cronon. (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 278. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, notes. $5.00.) 


This pioneer study in the field of twentieth-century Negro leader- 
ship is a much-needed book. Few Americans have been aware of the 
significance of the fabulous and controversial Negro leader of the 
1920's, Marcus Garvey. Born in the West Indies, Garvey migrated 
to Harlem, organized a vast movement appealing mainly to the lower- 
class Negroes, taught them to be proud of their blackness, and laid 
plans for a great African empire to which American Negroes might 
move. He also founded the Black Star Line, a steamship company 
owned and operated by Negroes. When this line failed, he was found 
guilty of using the mails to defraud and was imprisoned in 1925. 
Pardoned in 1927, he was deported, and from that time his movement 
dwindled in strength. Garvey drifted from Jamaica to Canada to 
London, where he died in 1940. 

Mr. Cronon traces Garvey’s career in a lively and fascinating man- 
ner from his youth in Jamaica through his amazing exploits in New 
York to his trial, imprisonment, and deportation. The chapter on his 
“Days of Decline” is somewhat anticlimactic, but the reader must be 
cautioned not to lay the book down at this point, for unlike most 
biographies, this one does not stop with the death of its subject. On 
the contrary, perhaps the most penetrating part of Black Moses comes 
after Marcus Garvey’s death, where Mr. Cronon devotes one chapter 
to an analysis of Garveyism and one chapter to an evaluation of Gar- 
vey and his movement. In this evaluation Mr. Cronon “has achieved 
the uncommon success,” as John Hope Franklin remarks in the fore- 
word, “of being sympathetic without becoming adulatory or patroniz- 
ing, of being critical without becoming derogatory or malevolent.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Cronon has devoted a great deal of time and 
effort to patient and exhaustive research, even traveling to England 
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to seek out Garvey materials there. From a careful examination of 
the notes at the back of the book, and from the footnote (pp. 131-32) 
in which Mr. Cronon tells of his unsuccessful attempts to get the 
British Colonial Office to open its African archives, this reviewer has 
the impression that the author’s stay in England was less fruitful than 
he had hoped it would be. It is unfortunate that Mr. Cronon did 
not use this year, or at least a part of it, examining the excellent files 
of Garvey’s journal, the Negro World, which are housed in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library and in the Library of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, both of which he has overlooked. 

These files are almost complete from 1923 to 1933, and they would 
have helped Mr. Cronon in many ways. In the first place, they answer 
questions left unanswered in the book. For example, the story of the 
S. S. Goethals which Mr. Cronon lost track of in Kingston in March 
1925 (p. 124) is traced in the Negro World to its bitter end at a New 
York auction sale the following year. Also, these files would have 
enabled the author to write a fuller history of the Garvey movement 
during these years. The biography, for example, makes no reference 
to the U. N. I. A.’s purchase of the Smallwood Corey Industrial Insti- 
tute in Claremont, Virginia, and of Garvey’s efforts to establish there 
a university to teach deserving Negroes of the accomplishments of 
their race. Finally, there is some likelihood that a perusal of these 
files would lead Mr. Cronon to alter his evaluations both of Garvey 
and his movement. 

The book, nonetheless, is a considerable contribution to the history 
of the American Negro. Mr. Cronon’s painstaking research, lucid 
style, and thoughtful objectivity make it doubly regrettable that he 
did not take the single step which would have enabled him to write 
the definitive biography of a great Negro leader. 


Florida State University Ben F. Rocers 


Official Publications of the Colony and State of North Carolina, 1749- 
1939: A Bibliography. Compiled by Mary Lindsay Thornton. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 
347. Frontispiece. $6.00. ) 


Miss Thornton, director of the North Carolina Room at the library 
of the University of North Carolina, and her able associates have com- 
piled an extremely valuable guide to the history of the colony and 
state of North Carolina from 1749 to 1939. All official publications, 
whether manuscript, printed, or duplicated in some form or other, 
are listed under the agency of the state which issued each. These 
agencies range from the adjutant-general’s department to the Yadkin 
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Navigation Company, and between are included not only the offices 
of the Statehouse but educational institutions, eleemosynary estab- 
lishments, commissions created for special purposes, state canals and 
railroads, court records, memorials and addresses, and so on. Per- 
tinent data given on each item indicate the date of publication, the 
number of pages, the library or libraries where copies are deposited, 
and frequently some notation of the nature of the contents. 

The bibliography was built from materials in the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, the State Library, and the libraries of the 
University of North Carolina, Duke University, State College in Ra- 
leigh, and the Woman’s College in Greensboro. However, the items 
also indicate if copies may be found in the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library, and some ten other depositories ranging 
from California to London. In this respect, the volume should prove 
as useful, albeit in a minor way, as the Union List of Newspapers, to 
which it is quite similar in composition. 

The volume may be used by a researcher who knows what agency 
of the state has issued material of interest to him, or by one who has 
a topic and Ccesires relevant material. The excellent index makes pos- 
sible the topical approach, as illustrated by, to select a few of the more 
intriguing entries, fish, plank roads, wool manufacture, pheasants, 
moonlight schools, Ku Klux Klan, folk arts, bird day, or Civil War 
atrocities. It is valuable not only to the researcher who knows what 
he is looking for, but also to the graduate student who may be in 
search of a topic for a seminar paper or thesis. 

The mere possession and care of valuable documents is inadequate 
without the tools by which to make efficient use of those documents. 
Such a tool is this volume, which belongs on the shelves of every 
library used for research. It is to be hoped that the number of such 
state bibliographies will rapidly increase. 


Meredith College SaraH McCutiton LEMMON 
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Historical News and Notices 


THe ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association for 1955 
will be held in Memphis, Tennessee, November 10-12, with headquar- 
ters in the Peabody Hotel. 

The Committee on Program, under the chairmanship of James W. 
Silver of the University of Mississippi, has arranged for two luncheon 
and two dinner meetings, a documentary film on the battle of Shiloh, 
and twenty other sessions. 

On Wednesday, November 9, at 8:00 p.m., there will be a joint 
meeting with the American Studies Association, with the program to 
be arranged by Louis D. Rubin, executive secretary of the American 
Studies Association. 

On Thursday morning there will be four sessions at ten o'clock. At 
a program on Southern Education, Joseph C. Kiger of the Southern 
Fellowships Fund will discuss “The Role of the Large Foundations 
in Southern Education,” and Katherine and Henry F. Pringle of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will present a paper on “The General Education Board 
and Southern Secondary Education.” Fred C. Cole of Tulane Univer- 
sity will discuss the papers. A session on Latin America and the South 
will have two papers: “Hinton Rowan Helper and Hispanic America,” 
by William P. Dale, Il, Howard College, and “Renato Beluche, Patriot 
of the Western Hemisphere,” by Jane Lucas de Grummond, Louisiana 
State University. Harold A. Bierck, Jr., University of North Carolina, 
will be the critic. Papers on Recent British History will be given by 
Richard W. Lyman, Washington University, whose subject is “The 
First Labor Government: Illusion and Disillusion,” and George Curry, 
University of South Carolina, who will read on “The Royal Secretariat 
and the Abdication of 1936.” John H. Davis, Southwestern at Mem- 
phis, and John R. Hubbard, Sophie Newcomb College, will discuss 
the papers. A session on Political Reconstruction will offer papers on 
“The Republican Party and the Negro in the South, 1876-1896,” by 
Vincent P. De Santis, University of Notre Dame, and “Early Southern 
Reaction to the Proposal for a Fourteenth Amendment,” by Joseph B. 
James, Mississippi State College for Women, with Vernon L. Wharton 
of Texas State College for Women leading the discussion. 

Four sessions are also scheduled for Thursday afternoon at three 
o'clock. At one of these Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, Cecil 
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Sims of Nashville, and William Faulkner of Oxford, Mississippi, will 
speak on the Supreme Court’s segregation decisions, and Harry S. 
Ashmore of the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette will be discussion leader. 
At a program on Modern French History, Harold Parker, Duke Uni- 
versity, will present “Two Administrative Bureaus during the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic Era,” and David Pinkney, University of 
Missouri, “Money and Politics in the Rebuilding of Paris, 1860-1870.” 
Shelby T. McCloy, University of Kentucky, and George V. Taylor, 
University of North Carolina, will discuss the papers. In a session on 
Three Controversial Southerners and the Coming of “The War,” papers 
will be given on “Richard Keith Call: Opponent of Secession,” by 
Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., University of Florida; “Albert Pike: Arkansas 
Co-operationist,” by Walter Lee Brown, University of Arkansas; and 
“Robert J. Breckinridge: Kentucky Unionist,” by Will D. Gilliam, Jr., 
University of Kentucky, with LeRoy H. Fischer of Oklahoma A. & M. 
as critic. In a joint meeting with the Arkansas Historical Association, 
on the general topic of Southern Agricultural History, John H. Moore 
of Delta State Teachers College will read on “Agricultural Reform 
Movement in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1837-1860"; James C. Bon- 
ner of Georgia State College for Women on “The Livestock Industry 
in Georgia, 1840-1860"; and F. Clark Elkins of Henderson State Teach- 
ers College on “The Agricultural Reform Movement in Arkansas, 1884.” 
The discussion leader will be Edwin A. Miles of the University of 
Houston. 

The Phi Alpha Theta dinner on Thursday evening will be followed 
by a debate on Public Power in the South between C. Hamilton Moses 
of the Arkansas Power and Light Company and Estes Kefauver, 
United States senator from Tennessee. 

The first of four sessions on Friday morning, the American Soldier 
in Two Wars, will have papers on “The G. I. Joe of the Civil War,” 
by Bruce Catton, editor of American Heritage, and “The G. I. of World 
War II,” by Charles MacDonald, Department of the Army. Robert 
S. Henry of Washington, D. C., will be the discussion leader. At a 
session on the Yalta Papers, John L. Snell, Tulane University, will dis- 
cuss Germany; Charles F. Delzell, Vanderbilt University, Poland; and 
George A. Lensen, Florida State University, the Far East. Forrest C. 
Pogue, Murray State College, will be the critic. Southern Indians is 
the topic of the third Friday morning program, with S. R. Bruesch, 
University of Tennessee at Memphis, reading “A Medical History of 
the De Soto Expedition,” W. Stitt Robinson, Jr., University of Kansas, 
“Indian Policy of the Southern Colonies,” and Dawson A. Phelps, 
Natchez Trace Survey, “The Chickasaws in the Anglo-French Rivalry.” 
E. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma will discuss the three papers. 
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In a session on the Historian and the Archivist, W. Frank Burton, 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History, will discuss “The 
State Archivist and the Scholar,” Howard H. Peckham, William L. 
Clements Library, “Aiding the Scholar in Using Manuscript Collec- 
tions,” and Frontis W. Johnston, Davidson College, “A Historian Looks 
at Archives and Manuscripts.” Philip M. Hamer of the National Ar- 
chives will lead the discussion. 

The annual business meeting of the Association will follow a com- 
plimentary luncheon on Friday. 

Friday afternoon, in a joint session with the Mississippi Historical 
Society, Hodding Carter will preside over a program on the Changing 
South, with MacDonald K. Horne of the National Cotton Council dis- 
cussing cotton, and Paul V. Grambsch of Tulane University dealing 
with industry. The discussion leader will be John M. Peterson of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. A second program will be devoted to 
the United States and Latin America—War and Diplomacy, with 
papeis on “William Gore Owsley and Intervention in La Plata, 1845- 
1846,’ by Wilbur D. Jones, University of Georgia; “Antonio José de 
Irisarri and the American Civil War,” by Walter A. Payne, University 
of Florida; “Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico—The End of the Age of 
Southern Chivalry,” by Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University; 
and discussion by C. Harvey Gardiner, Washington University. The 
Military History of the American Revolution is the topic of a third 
Friday afternoon session, in which John R. Alden, Duke University, 
will treat “Historiography of the War of Independence: Past, Present, 
and Future”; W. H. Moomaw, Randolph-Macon College, “Captain Sir 
Andrew Snape Hamond and British Naval Warfare, 1776-1778"; and 
Hugh F. Rankin, Colonial Williamsburg, “Lord Cornwallis and Civil 
War in South Carolina, 1780-1781.” Southern History and Southern 
Writing will have an exchange of views between a novelist, Shelby 
Foote of Memphis, a historian, C. Vann Woodward of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and a literary critic, Randall Stewart of Vanderbilt 
University. 

The Association’s annual dinner will be held Friday evening, with 
Francis B. Simkins of Longwood College presiding and Bell I. Wiley 
of Emory University presenting his presidential address, “A Time for 
Greatness.” 

Three sessions are scheduled for Saturday morning. In a joint meet- 
ing with the Tennessee Historical Society, on the theme of Local His- 
tory, William D. Miller of Memphis State College will speak on “Mem- 
phis in the Progressive Era,” and William J. Petersen of the State 
Historical Society of lowa on “Steamboating on the Lower Mississippi: 
From New Orleans to Memphis.” Stanley J. Folmsbee of the Univer- 
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sity of Tennessee will criticize the papers. A program on Medieval 
History will have papers on “Florus of Lyons” by Allen Cabaniss of 
the University of Mississippi and “Cases of Abjuration in English Itin- 
erant Justices Rolls of the Thirteenth Century” by Charles R. Riggs, 
Jr. of Sweet Briar College. Twentieth-Century Politics is the subject 
of the third session, in which Evans C. Johnson, Stetson University, 
will read “The Underwood Forces and the Democratic Nomination 
in 1912,” Sarah Lemmon, Meredith College, “Eugene Talmadge, Last 
of the Bourbons,” and R. W. Steen, Texas A. & M., “James E. Ferguson, 
Master Politician.” Richard L. Watson, Jr., Duke University, will dis- 
cuss the papers. 


A European History SECTION? 


For some years specialists in European history in the South have 
been conscious of the need to increase their contacts with one another. 
Indicative of this consciousness, a group of specialists in modern Euro- 
pean history met for an informal breakfast session during the 1954 
convention of the Southern Historical Association at Columbia, South 
Carolina, there to discuss matters of common concern. The group 
consisted of the following persons: Professors Theodore Ropp and 
Joel Colton (Duke), James L. Godfrey (University of North Caro- 
lina), David Dowd and Eugene Pfaff (Florida), J. J. Mathews and 
Ross McLean (Emory), C. F. Delzell (Vanderbilt), Enno Kraehe 
(Kentucky), George Curry and R. H. Wienefeld (South Carolina), 
Frederick Cox and John Ramsey (Alabama), W. H. Nelson (Rice), 
R. J. Rath (Texas), J. W. Hoffman (Tennessee), Oron J. Hale ( Vir- 
ginia ), R. B. Holtman (Louisiana State University), Victor Mamatey 
(Florida State University), George R. Monks (Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women), and John L. Snell (Tulane). Boyd Shafer, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Historical Association, and K. R. Green- 
field, chief historian of the Army, were present as guests. 

This group reached the conclusion that the present position of Euro- 
pean history in the South justified the creation of a professional asso- 
ciation of specialists; that the future advancement of the study of Euro- 
pean history in the South made desirable the creation of such an asso- 
ciation of specialists; and that this association should take the form 
of a section within the Southern Historical Association. The group 
which met at Columbia assumed that the creation of a European His- 
tory Section within the Southern Historical Association would be con- 
sistent with the purposes for which the Southern Historical Association 
was founded twenty years previously. The Columbia group assumed 
further that the creation of a European History Section, far from 
weakening the Southern Historical Association or detracting from its 
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primary purpose, would contribute to it new vitality, furthering the 
quantitative and intellectual growth that has so markedly characterized 
the Association in recent years. 

The Columbia group believed that the association that is needed 
among Europeanists in the South would meet annually during the 
convention of the Southern Historical Association for a breakfast ses- 
sion, probably on the first day of the convention. It would be loosely 
organized, somewhat like the Modern European Section of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. It would include anyone who teaches 
ancient, medieval, modern European, or English history in any college 
or university in the South, and graduate students in these fields. Pay- 
ment of the admission fee to the annual breakfast would convey mem- 
bership in the European History Section. 

In order to prepare for an organizational breakfast in November 
1955 the group which assembled in Columbia constituted itself an 
ad hoc committee, and chose Professor James L. Godfrey, who pre- 
sided at the Columbia meeting, as its chairman, and Professor John 
L. Snell as its corresponding secretary. Since November 1954 this 
group has broadened its membership in order to facilitate preparations 
for the 1955 breakfast, to provide broader geographical and institu- 
tional representation among its members, and to enlist the support of 
colleagues from all of the fields of European history. It is to be hoped 
that the organizational breakfast itself, to be held at Memphis on 
November 10, 1955, will complete this broadening process by obtain- 
ing the participation of every specialist in European history in the 
South who can possibly attend. 

Final plans for the breakfast must be contingent upon the number 
of persons who expect to attend. All who plan to attend are, therefore, 
requested to contact Professor Snell (Tulane University) no later than 
October 10. 


PERSONAL 


H. C. Nixon, who has retired from his professorship in Vanderbilt 
University’s department of political science, will be a visiting professor 
at Hamilton College next year. 


George A. Lensen, Victor S. Mamatey, and Benjamin F. Rogers, Jr. 
of Florida State University have been promoted from the rank of 
assistant professor to associate professor. Professor Mamatey is doing 
research this summer at the Hoover War Library at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Professor Rogers is teaching in the University of Minnesota in 
the summer session, and Earl R. Beck is teaching in Louisiana State 
University. Mary Elizabeth Thomas is spending the summer doing 
research in the British Public Records Office, with the assistance of a 
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grant from the Florida State University Research Council. Weymouth 
T. Jordan has also received a grant from the Research Council to 
enable him to complete research on a study of “Ante-Bellum Alabama: 
Town and Country.” 


Emory University announces the promotion of G. P. Cuttino to pro- 
fessor and of J. R. Major to associate professor. Charles A. LeGuin, 
a doctoral student at Emory, has received an appointment as instruc- 
tor. Professor Major has received a three-year grant from the Social 
Science Research Council for work on a history of the French Estates 
General to 1789; for the period of the grant he will teach half time 
and do research the other half. Joseph J. Mathews has received a Ful- 
bright research fellowship to the United Kingdom for the coming year 
for work in the relationships between news and diplomacy in the 
nineteenth century. 


Stephen F. Austin State College announces the promotion of Robert 
S. Maxwell and James L. Nichols, Jr. to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. Doris Elizabeth King, assistant professor, is spending the latter 
part of the summer at the Harvard Research Center in Entrepreneu- 
rial History, where she holds a research grant for the study of the 
development of public hotels in France and England during the 
eighteenth century. W. F. Garner, head of the department, is on leave 
this summer to visit historic shrines and battlefields of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. 


Lowell Tillett, associate professor of history in Carson-Newman Col- 
lege, received the doctor of philosophy degree from the University of 
North Carolina in June. His dissertation was on “The Soviet Union 
and the Policy of Collective Security in the League of Nations, 1934- 
1938.” 


Louisiana State University announces that Walter C. Richardson 
has been appointed Boyd professor of history. Jane Lucas de Grum- 
mond was on leave during the spring semester to do research in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. Visiting professors this summer are Frank E. 
Vandiver of Washington University, Earl R. Beck of Florida State 
University, and Joseph G. Tregle, Jr. of Loyola University of New 
Orleans. 


Robert Leroy Hilldrup, professor of history in Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, has received a grant-in-aid from 
the Southern Fellowships Fund for study in England this summer. 
He is studying in Oxford University and searching in county libraries 
for British material on eighteenth-century Virginia. 
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Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, director of the Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, retired on March 1, 1955. She was 
succeeded by Peter A. Brannon, who has been connected with the 
department since 1911. 


Two members of the history department of the University of Florida 
will be on leave in 1955-1956. John A. Harrison has been awarded a 
Ford faculty fellowship to make studies in the art, literature, and re- 
ligion of the Far East. David L. Dowd has received grants from the 
American Philosophical Society and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil which will enable him to spend the summer and fall semester in 
France continuing his research on the French Revolution. 


The University of Maryland announces the promotion of Horace S. 
Merrill to professor and Donald C. Gordon to associate professor. 
Wesley M. Gewehr, departmental chairman, taught during the first 
summer term in Brigham Young University. New instructors in Amer- 
ican history at the College Park campus are: Paul A. Carter, formerly 
acting assistant professor in Cornell University; Michael McGiffert, 
doctoral candidate at Yale University, who is completing a Ford 
Foundation internship in Colgate University; J. Patrick White, doc- 
toral graduate of the University of Michigan; and William Catton, 
doctoral candidate at Northwestern University. E. J. Ferguson and 
R. Justus Hanks are transferred to the universitys European program 
for 1955-1956. Roland N. Stromberg will return to College Park after 
three years in the European program. This summer he is in charge 
of the Munich seminar for American teachers abroad. Almont Lindsey 
of Mary Washington College will return to his position after two years 
in the European program; his place will be taken by Jack Kendrick 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Themistocles Rodis, who served in 
Maryland’s North Atlantic program, has accepted a position in Bald- 
win-Wallace College; his place will be taken by Philip Wheaton, doc- 
toral candidate at Maryland. George Robinson will return to the 
University of Wisconsin to complete work on his doctorate, after two 
years in the North Atlantic program. His place will be taken by 
Charles E. Freedeman, doctoral candidate at Columbia University. 


William M. Geer of the University of North Carolina has been 
awarded a Danforth Teaching Study Grant for the academic year 
1955-1956. 


Herbert Paschal, Jr., a graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed a member of the social studies depart- 
ment in East Carolina College. 
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John R. Alden, formerly of the University of Nebraska, has been 
appointed professor of history in Duke University. He holds a Gug- 
genheim grant for the coming year to write a volume on the Revolu- 
tionary period in the History of the South series. Duke University has 
received a grant of $375,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to promote research in the political economy and history of the 
British Commonwealth. Allen S. Johnson, who received the doctorate 
from Duke, is doing research this summer in England on the American 
Revolution in British politics, under a grant from the Duke Committee 
on British Commonwealth Studies. He has been appointed assistant 
professor in Shorter College for the coming year. 


Frank H. Heck, professor of history in Centre College, has been 
appointed dean of the college, effective in September. 


John B. Oliver has been appointed assistant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Atlanta Division. 


Frontis W. Johnston, who has been on leave for a year, will return 
to his position in Davidson College in September. W. Magruder 
Drake, who filled Professor Johnston’s place, has been named assistant 
professor of history in Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


W. B. Yearns of Wake Forest College has been awarded a study 
and research grant by Duke University this summer. 


Monroe L. Billington, editorial assistant on the Journal of Southern 
History and recent doctoral graduate of the University of Kentucky, 
has accepted an instructorship in history at the University of South 
Dakota. 


Enno E. Kraehe of the University of Kentucky is teaching this sum- 
mer in the University of Virginia. In the fall semester he will teach 
modern European history in the University of Texas. 


Otis A. Singletary, instructor in history at the University of Texas, 
has been awarded the Moncado Book Fund prize of the American 
Military Institute for his unpublished study, “The Negro Militia Move- 
ment During Radical Reconstruction.” 


Clement Eaton, University of Kentucky, has been awarded a Hunt- 
ington Library fellowship and will be on leave the fall semester, 1955- 
1956, to do research on a volume on the Old South for the New Amer- 
ican Nation series. In the spring Professor Eaton was elected dis- 
tinguished professor of the year by his colleagues in the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of Kentucky. 
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HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical 
Association was held on the Clemson College campus on April 16. 
Papers were presented by Richard Walsh of Georgetown University; 
William L. McDowell of the South Carolina Archives Department; 
Arthur Kelly of the University of Georgia; Sheila K. Caldwell of the 
Georgia Historical Commission; and Joseph R. Caldwell of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Robert L. Meriwether of the University of South 
Carolina gave an address at the annual banquet. Officers elected for 
‘ the next year were: Lucia Daniel, University High School, Columbia, 

president; Robert D. Ochs, University of South Carolina, vice-presi- 
dent; William E. Webb, Clemson College, secretary-treasurer; and 
Daniel W. Hollis, University of South Carolina, editor of the Pro- 
ceedings. 


At the annual meeting of the council of the Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture in Williamsburg on May 7, a constitution 
was adopted, and Lester J. Cappon, editor of publications of the In- 
stitute, was elected director. He succeeds Lyman H. Butterfield, who 
resigned in November to become editor of the Adams Papers in the 

Massachusetts Historical Society. At the annual dinner, the Institute’s 
prize of $500 for the best book in the field of early American history 
published during 1954 was awarded to Gerald Stourzh of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago's Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy, for 
his voluie on Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign Policy. 


The American Forest History Foundation, a special project of the 
Minnesota Historical Society since 1947, has been given new status 
as an independent, nonprofit corporation known as the Forest History 
Foundation, Inc. It will carry on its work throughout the United 
States and Canada in co-operation with regional committees on forest 
history and a network of libraries, archives, historical societies, and 
museums. The Foundation will select repositories in each state and 
province to which will be referred all historical materials pertaining 
to local forest history. The board of directors of the Foundation in- 
cludes prominent historians, foresters, businessmen, and other persons 
interested in the preservation and dissemination of historical materials 
relating to North American forests. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Lost Cause Press of Louisville announces the Kentucky Culture 
i Series, microcard reproductions of important source material relating 
to the culture of Kentucky and the Ohio Valley. The series will sup- 
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plement, from a regional standpoint, the other projects for making 
important Americana available in microfacsimile. There will be no 
duplication by the Kentucky Culture Series. Ten titles are being 
offered initially, and the entire set of ten may be purchased for $14.04, 
plus postage. This subscribers’ price is substantially lower than the 
price for single titles, and subscribers who enter standing orders will 
receive all future titles at this same rate. The first ten titles and their 
individual prices are: Mann Butler, A History of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky ... (2d ed., 1836; 9 cards, $3.75); Lewis and Milton 
Clarke, Narratives of the Sufferings of Lewis and Milton Clarke . . . 
during a Captivity of more than Twenty Years among the Slavehold- 
ers of Kentucky (1846; 3 cards, $1.72); George W. Ranck, History 
of Lexington, Kentucky (1872; 6 cards, $3.14); Henry McMurtrie, 
Sketches of Louisville and Its Environs (1819; 4 cards, $2.27); James 
G. Birney, Letter on Colonization, Addressed to the Rev. Thornton 
J. Mills (1834; 1 card, $1.20); James Hall, Notes on the Western States 
(1838; 5 cards, $2.52); John A. McClung, Sketches of Western Ad- 
venture (1872; 7 cards, $2.99); Jereboam O. Beauchamp, The Con- 
fession of Jereboam O. Beauchamp . . . (2 cards, $1.72); John Taylor, 
A History of Ten Baptist Churches . . . (1823; 4 cards, $2.50); and 
Isaac Reed, The Christian Traveller (1828; 3 cards, $2.21). Orders 
for individual copies as well as standing orders for the entire series 
should be placed with the Lost Cause Press, 2116 Confederate Place, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

A mimeographed list of Louisiana Newspapers on Microfilm in the 
Louisiana State University Library, dated April 1955, contains the 
names of 160 papers from eighty-seven towns and cities, with a careful 
indication of the dates for which the library has microfilm copies. 


Recent manuscript accessions at the University of Virginia Library 
include: a letter from Valentine Walton and Thomas Chaloner, Crom- 
well’s councillors of state, to the commanders of the Navy, January 
20, 1652, on pensions to widows of seamen drowned off the Virginia 
coast; manuscripts of Emily Clark Balch, including diaries, 1760-1942, 
of members of the Balch, Swift, and Shippen families of Philadelphia, 
on travels in America and Europe; letterbook, 1767-1775, of Harry 
Piper, Alexandria merchant, chiefly concerning the tobacco trade, but 
giving some account of Lord Dunmore’s attacks on the Virginia coast 
and his efforts to stir up servile rebellion; fifteen letters of William, 
Arthur, Charles, Robert E., and Mary Ann Custis Lee, 1770-1865; 
transcript of the diary, 1777-1779, and memorandum book, 1774-1777, 
of Zuriel Waterman, Rhode Island Revolutionary War surgeon; jour- 
nal, 1767-1772, of Joseph Witney’s voyages from New England to the 
West Indies and Maryland; letter of Edmund Pendleton to Richard 
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Henry Lee, July 27, 1778, on national politics and Maryland’s attitude 
toward the Northwest Territory; letters of Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. 
Dabney Carr, August 20, 1789, on family matters, to James Madison, 
September 18, 1809, on forthcoming trip to Washington, and two 
undated fragments in Jefferson’s hand on the Virginia Council sitting 
as a court; personal papers, 1792-1882, of Septimia Randolph, grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson, including her memoirs of life at Monti- 
cello, a letter of Jefferson to T. M. Randolph, November 2, 1792, and 
others from Dolley Madison; the Jefferson family Bible, purchased by 
Peter Jefferson, with entries by his famous son and others, a companion 
piece to the Jefferson Prayer Book acquired several years ago; letter 
of Anthony Wayne, May 28, 1793, on death of his wife and use of 
his estate; business and personal papers, 1801-1890, of Gustavus Brown 
Alexander and his son, Charles, of King George County, Virginia; letter 
of Richard Cutts to Dr. Thomas Thornton, January 17, 1803, on 
Thomas Jefferson and Federalist activities about the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory; letter of John Marshall to John Ambler, April 5, 1806, on per- 
sonal finances; typed copies of letters of Meriwether Lewis, to Wil- 
liam Preston, May 3, 1804, and July 28, 1808; letters of James Monroe 
to unknown correspondents, September 4, 1813, on his wheat crop and 
debts, and November 13, 1819, on equipment under construction in 
Baltimore, and to Dr. James W. Wallace, November 17, 1827, on 
politics and his health; letter of John Randolph to Frances Bland 
Tucker Coalter, February 1, 1816; four letters of James Madison to 
Joseph C. Cabell, 1818-1830, relating chiefly to the University of Vir- 
ginia and its professors, one letter, May 20, 1806, to Mrs. D. Stewart 
on her proposed trip to Paris, and an autograph manuscript of Mad- 
ison’s toast to Lafayette at Orange Court House, Virginia, November 
25, 1824; letter of Henry Clay to General Thomas Sidney Jesup, April 
19, 1825, on his health and long hours as Secretary of State; typed 
copy of the diary, 1847-1848, of Robert Dulaney, on trips to Louisiana 
and Florida; papers, 1846-1853, of the Southwestern Turnpike Com- 
pany of Virginia; seven-volume diary, 1849-1864, of William M. Black- 
ford, chiefly on Lynchburg, Virginia life, and the Civil War; letter 
of John Minor Botts, June 2, 1852, on Virginia constitutional conven- 
tion; letter of Josiah Gorgas to Socrates Maupin, July 30, 1862, on 
Confederate nitric acid supply; diary, 1868, of Major M. S. Hopkins, 
on Reconstruction in Manassas and central Virginia; seven letters of 
Thomas Nelson Page to James B. Pond, 1888-1902; correspondence and 
other papers of William Jett Lauck, about 50,000 items, 1905-1949, 
government labor economist; manuscripts of thirty short stories and 
articles, 1935-1954, by Nancy Hale; and manuscript of John Dos 
Passos’ book, The Head and Heart of Thomas Jefferson. 
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Photocopy accessions include: letter of Robert Dinwiddie, governor 
of Virginia, to the Lords of the Treasury, November 15, 1755, on the 
French and Indian War and use of quitrents; letter of Benjamin 
Franklin to his wife, July 7, 1773; British admiralty records, consisting 
of logs, 1775-1779, of Capt. Andrew Snape Hamond’s ships the Roe- 
buck and the Fowey in the American Revolution; transcripts of 
Thomas Jefferson's letters to St. Anne’s Parish, August 15, 1779, on the 
Rev. Charles Clay, and to Clay, January 27, 1790; Lewis and Wash- 
ington manuscripts, 1783-1802, from “Kenmore,” Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; diary of Col. Francis Taylor, 1786-1792, and 1794-1799; undated 
letter of John Randolph to Henry St. George Tucker, and ten letters, 
1788-1830, of the Tucker, Carmichael, Bryan, and Coalter families; 
letters and papers, 1797-1858, of Meriwether Lewis and the Lewis 
and Marks families of Albemarle County, Virginia; and twenty-two 
volumes of Winston Wilkinson's collection of ballads, folk songs, and 
folk tunes. 


Nelson R. Burr's The Anglican Church in New Jersey (Philadelphia, 
Church Historical Society, 1954, pp. xiv, 485, appendixes, bibliography, 
notes, $10.00) shows the church as a social organism conditioned both 
by its traditions and by its surroundings. Attempting to meet William 
Warren Sweet's criticism that too much American church history has 
been written by clergymen and for clergymen, this work includes 
chapters on both clerical and lay religious life, not attempting to gloss 
over the political corruption which the church knew in New Jersey. 


Glimpse of Glory (Richmond, Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1954, pp. xviii, 
254, $4.00), Marian Buckley Cox’s first publication, is an historical- 
fictional account of George Mason of Gunston Hall, as well as his 
family and friends of the Potomac region. 


Violence is the central theme of the fourteen tales taken from the 
literature of Indian captivities by Howard H. Peckham and published 
under the title Captured by Indians (New Brunswick, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1954, pp. xviii, 234, illustrations, $5.00). These hair- 
raising stories make it easy to understand why pioneer settlers dreaded 
Indian raids. 


The History and Conquest of Common Diseases (Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1954, pp. viii, 309, bibliography, $4.00), edited 
by Walter R. Bett, is intended “mainly for patients, but also for the 
medical profession.” Seventeen physicians have written essays on 
the history of various diseases. 


Morris L. Radoff's Buildings of the State of Maryland at Annapolis 
(Annapolis, Hall of Records Commission, 1954, pp. xii, 132, illustra- 
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tions, appendix) is a documentary account of the life of the public 
buildings of the colonial and state capital from 1695 to the present. 


A useful aid to historical research has been compiled by Lynette 
Adcock in Guide to the Manuscript Collections of Colonial Williams- 
burg (Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 1954, pp. 41). Most of the 35,000 
pieces in the collection relate to Williamsburg and its region. Two 
gifts from John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—the Carleton (British Headquar- 
ters) Papers and the Blathwayt Papers—have notably broadened the 
research value of Colonial Williamsburg’s manuscript resources. 


Stuart Noblin’s The Grange in North Carolina, 1929-1954 (Greens- 
boro, North Carolina State Grange, 1954, pp. x, 53, appendix) is a 
silver-anniversary history, based primarily upon the state Grange’s 
Journal of Proceedings. It is a story of agricultural progress in a 
Southern state. 


The Prose of Philip Freneau (New Brunswick, Scarecrow Press, 
1955, pp. xii, 596, $12.00), edited by Philip M. Marsh, should be wel- 
comed by historians of American culture. Political historians are apt 
to find particularly useful a readily available collection of Freneau’s 
polemic writings in 1792-1793, when he was a leading Jeffersonian 
newspaper editor. 


Between 1924 and 1930 thousands of loose papers from the court- 
house of Princess Anne County, Virginia, were deposited in the Vir- 
ginia State Library at Richmond. John Harvie Creecy has edited 
these papers, useful to the historian as well as to the genealogist, in 
Virginia Antiquary, Volume I, Princess Anne County Loose Papers, 
1700-1789 (Richmond, Dietz Press, 1954, pp. xvi, 184, $6.00). 


William Griffee Brown’s History of Nicholas County, West Virginia 
(Richmond, Dietz Press, 1954, pp. xviii, 425, illustrations, maps, $5.00) 
covers the years since 1790. While recording old family names and 
traditions of the immediate locale, the book also occasionally reflects 
broader regional and national developments. 


Hugh Park has recently edited Cephas Washburn’s Reminiscences 
of the Indians (Van Buren, Ark., Press-Argus, 1955, pp. xxviii, 180, 
illustrations, appendix, $3.75), which first appeared in 1869. Wash- 
burn and his wife were natives of New England who traveled to 
Arkansas in 1820. His reminiscences add a colorful chapter to Amer- 
ican Indian history. The editor has included an up-to-date biography 
of the Washburn family. 


Early American Science: Needs and Opportunities for Study (Wil- 
liamsburg, Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1955, pp. 
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viii, 80, bibliographies), by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., is intended primarily 
to suggest to students fruitful subjects for research and the means of 
attacking them. This attractive little volume may prove to be of con- 
siderable value to students interested in the history of science in early 
America, especially the selected bibliographies of fifty scientists. 


Number twelve of the University of Miami Hispanic-American 
Studies appears under the title, Early Florida Through Spanish Eyes 
(Coral Gables, University of Miami Press, 1954, pp. vi, 156, notes, 
bibliography ), by W. R. Jackson, Jr. With extensive quotations from 
writers ranging from Peter Martyr to Antonio de Herrera, the volume 
is a useful source book for students of Florida under Spanish rule. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 


“James A. Seddon, a Southern Prototype,” by Roy Watson Curry, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 

“North Carolina Tariff Policies, 1775-1789,” by William Frank Zornow, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“John Chavis as a Preacher to Whites,” by Margaret Burr DesChamps, 
ibid. 

“The Jewish People of North Carolina,” by Harry L. Golden, ibid 

“Berkeley County in World War II,” by Patricia W. Alger, in West 
Virginia History (April). 

“Canal-Boat Days in Virginia,” by Marshall Fishwick, ibid. 

“Berea College in Its Centennial Year,” by Francis S$. Hutchins, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 

“A Roof for Kentucky,” by Charles G. Talbert, ibid. 

“Colonel Richard Callaway, 1722-1780,” Part II, by R. Alexander Bate, 
ibid. 

“The Doughertys of Kentucky,” by William C. Stewart, in the Regis- 
ter of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“The Grass Roots of Kenton County,” by Robert S. Tate, ibid. 

“The Small Town in Twentieth Century Missouri Fiction,” by Eutopia 
O. Bailey, in Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“My Life in the Indian Territory of Oklahoma: The Story of Augusta 
Corson Metcalf,” by Melvin Harrel, in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Spring). 

“Guthrie, from Public Land to Private Property,” by B. B. Chapman, 
ibid. 

“The Saline Courthouse Massacre,” by Omer L. Morgan, ibid. 
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DoOCUMENTs AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Early Minutes of Hanover Presbytery,” continued, edited by William 
M. E. Rachal, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(April). 

“Nicholas County’s First Settlers,” by Edward Campbell, in West Vir- 
ginia History (April). 

“Journal of Mattie Wheeler,” edited by Frances L. S. Dugan, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 

“One Hundred Years of Oklahoma Verse, 1830-1930,” by Leslie A. 
McRill, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“Mail Call at Fort Washita,” by George H. Shirk, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Religious Conditions Among German-Speaking Settlers in South Caro- 
lina, 1732-1774,” by Gilbert P. Voigt, in the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Magazine (April). 

“Ambrosio José Gonzales, a Cuban Patriot in Carolina,” by Lewis 
Pinckney Jones, ibid. 

“Post-Confederate Finance in South Carolina,” by J. V. Nielsen, Jr., 
ibid. 

“The Registration of Voters and the Election of Delegates to the Re- 
construction Convention in Alabama,” by Robert S. Rhodes, in 
the Alabama Review (April). 

“The Alabama State Grange,” by William Warren Rogers, ibid. 

“Social Life in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1917,” by Glenn N. Sisk, 
ibid. 

“A Prehistory of Mississippi,” by William G. Haag, in the Journal of 
Mississippi History (April). 

“Ante-Bellum Travelers in Mississippi,” by Mrs. Eugene Box, ibid. 

“The Theatre in Jackson, 1890-1910,” by Katharine Stevens Hollister, 
ibid. 

“Jared Young Sanders in the State Campaign of 1907-1908,” by Mary 
Elizabeth Sanders, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Demands of the New Orleans Free Colored Population for Political 
Equality, 1862-1865,” by Donald E. Everett, ibid. 

“Hot Springs: Ante-Bellum Watering Place,” by Ruth Irene Jones, in 
the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Joseph H. Haney, an Arkansas Engineer in the Civil War: The First 
Phase,” by Orville W. Taylor, ibid. 

“Herman Davis: Forgotten Hero,” by Margaret Smith Ross, ibid. 

“The Marine Hospital at Napoleon,” by Richard G. Wood, ibid. 

“Half a Century on Grand Prairie,” by Ernest E. Sampson, ibid. 
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“State Aid for Indigent Soldiers and Their Families in Arkansas, 1861- 
1865,” by William Frank Zornow, ibid. (Summer). 

“Two Logan County Pioneers,” by Mattie Brown, ibid. 

“The Noel Family,” by Addie Noel Bolinger, ibid. 

“The Story of Sam A. Leath,” by F. P. Rose, ibid. 

“William Edward Woodruff, Pioneer Arkansas Journalist,” by Ernes- 
tine Gravley, ibid. 

“Water Bound in Arkansas,” Part I, by H. M. Mclver, ibid. 

“Texas History and Texas Folklore,” by Harry Ransom, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Matamoros, Port for Texas during the Civil War,” by Robert W. De- 
laney, ibid. 


DocUMENTs AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 

“Diary of John Berkley Grimball, 1858-1865,” continued, in the South 
Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 

“The Weimar Letters of Mary Orr,” edited by William A. Foran, ibid. 

“Alexander K. Farrar’s Deed to Kingston Church, 1874,” edited by 
Daniel S. Farrar, in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“Correspondence Concerning the Establishment of the First Arkansas 
Press,” by Jessie Ryon Lucke, in the Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly (Summer). 

“Brigadier General Adrian Woll’s Report of His Expedition into Texas 
in 1842,” translated and edited by Joseph Milton Nance, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Recent Trends in the Writing of Southern History,” by Clement 
Eaton, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Louisiana Purchase: Challenge and Stimulus to American De- 
mocracy,’ by Roy F. Nichols, ibid. 

“The Distinguished Negro in America, 1770-1936,” by Richard Bar- 
dolph, in the American Historical Review (April). 

“Voices of Protest from the New South, 1875-1910,” by Herbert J. Do- 
herty, Jr., in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“Good Roads and Rural Free Delivery of Mail,” by Wayne E. Fuller, 
ibid. 

“John Bartram and Slavery,” by Francis D. West, in the South Carolina 
Historical Magazine (April). 

“The Three Streams of Southern Humor,” by Edd Winfield Parks, in 
the Georgia Review (Summer). 

“The She-Wolf and the Twins [Rome, Georgia],” by James Harvey 
Young, ibid. 
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] 
: 


“South America and the American South,” by Erico Verissimo, ibid. 

“John C. Calhoun: Post Mortem,” by May Spencer Ringold, in the 
Emory University Quarterly (June). 

“The Versatile Career of Thomas Dixon,” by Raymond Allen Cook, 
ibid. 

“The Letters of Harden Perkins Cochrane, 1862-1864,” Part III, ar- 
ranged by Harriet Fitts Ryan, in the Alabama Review (April). 

““An Emissary from Cousin Henry’: Cassius M. Clay and Henry Clay 
in the Election of 1844,” by David L. Smiley, in the Register of 
the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“Braggs Headquarters,” by Otto Eisenschiml, in Civil War History 
(March). 

“Address before Civil War Round Tables in Richmond, May 7, 1953,” 
by Douglas Southall Freeman, ibid. 

“Mark Twain’s ‘Private Campaign’,” by John Gerber, ibid. 

“Beauregard at Shiloh,” by T. Harry Williams, ibid. 

“Negro Intellectuals and Negro Movements,” by Wilson Record, in 
the Journal of Negro Education (Spring). 

“Henry James’ Fable of Carolina,” by Charles R. Anderson, in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly (April). 

“Hamilton’s Quarrel with Washington, 1781,” by Broadus Mitchell, in 
the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“Hamilton and Washington: The Origins of the American Party Sys- 
tem,” by Joseph Charles, ibid. 

“Hamilton on the Louisiana Purchase: A Newly Identified Editorial 
from the New-York Evening Post,” ibid. 

“Was Alexander Hamilton a Christian Statesman?” by Douglass Adair 
and Marvin Harvey, ibid. 
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